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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


————_ 


HE great debate in the French Chamber on the Tunis affair 
began on Saturday, and ended on Wednesday, in the 
adoption of a resolution proposed by M. Gambetta, which neither 
censures nor acquits M. Ferry’s Government, but pledges the 
Chamber and the natiou to carry out the Treaty of Bardo, 
forced upon the Bey. This resolution, carried by 379 to 71, exactly 
indicates the tone of the debate. ‘The Extremists were headed 
by M. Clémenceau, who, in a very able speech, denounced the 
injustice to the Bey, who had previously granted all that was 
required ; denounced the corrupt element in the affair, that is, 
the desire to protect certain financing companies, which desired 
a monopoly of banks and railways and the possession of 
Khaireddin Pasha’s old estate, the Enfida; and denounced the 
military mismanagement. But though they demanded investi- 
gation, they did not venture to suggest retreat, and the Chamber 
throughout, while rejecting motion after motion to acquit or con- 
demn the Government, evidently wanted, whatever the merits, to 
keep Tunis. M. Gambetta, who as a private Deputy carefully 
watched the debate, saw this, and his motion gratified this desire, 
without pledging the Chamber for or against the conduct of the 
Government. It was, therefore, after a very brief speech, car- 
ried by a sort of acclaim, and he is considered to have achieved 
a great victory. He has purchased it, however, at the price of 
rising distrust throughout Europe. 


The Ferry Ministry has resigned, but M. Gambetta, when 
sent for, desired a few hours’ delay, and the new Ministry will 
not, it is stated, be gazetted till Monday. The meaning of the 
delay is believed to be this,—that, in the final vote on Tunis, 
unexpected supporters joined M. Gambetta, and that he hopes, 
by a judicious selection of his Ministers, to fuse the entire Left 
into one great and permanent majority. This involves the 
choice of some fresh names, and will disgust many of his old 
followers. Up to Friday evening, no candidates were considered 
certain of office, except M. Léon Say, M. Tissot, and M. Frey- 
cinet, the latter of whom is expected to accept the Governor- 
Generalship of Algeria. The programme of the new Govern- 
ment will be immediately announced, and there is a rumour 
that it may include one sensational item, a reduction of the 
term of military service from five yearsto three. That will 
delight every peasant in France. 


A struggle, which must have been severe, between the 
Government and the Court, has ended in a victory for the 
former. The War Office is tired of seeing its reforms frustrated 
or spoiled by the group of high officers at the Horse Guards, 
and has supported Sir Garnet Wolseley, who thinks that an 
army can be made efficient with short service, for the Adjutant- 
Generalship. The Duke of Cambridge resisted, and even, it is 
announced, spoke, like Prince Bismarck, of resigning; but the 





that Sir Garnet will be appointed on April Ist. Thatis well for 
the time, but a far wider reform is rapidly becoming indispens- 
able. It is absurd that a responsible Minister should have all 
this friction to overcome within his own office, and because of 
the resistance of his own nominal subordinates. The Army 
could be governed by a War Minister through a permanent 
Adjutant-General, as strictly under his orders as any other per- 
manent Under-Secretary, much better than it is now. Parlia- 
ment would then at last control the Army it pays. 





The Lord Mayor’s banquet on Wednesday at Guildhall gave 
rise to no very startling political revelations. The Lord Chief 
Justice delivered in the morning, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
one of those stately and silvery speeches tothe new Lord Mayor in 
which no orator in England can surpass Lord Coleridge, dilating 
especially on the apparent unchangeableness of the municipal 
institutions of the City of London, during centuries which have 
witnessed two changes of dynasty, a great ecclesiastical revolu- 
tion, a revolution of judicial procedure, and two fundamental 
reforms of the House of Commons. But even while dwelling on 
this solemn topic, the Lord Chief Justice did not forget to 
remind the Lord Mayor that no institutions, however ancient, 
could claim to remain unalterable, unless they could satisfy 
“the intelligent opinion of the great mass of the people that 
they exist for the public good,”—a conviction, however, which 
Lord Coleridge encouraged the modesty of the new Lord 
Mayor to believe that the municipal institutions of the City 
might reasonably inspire,—of course, on condition that they are 
ready to admit of enlargement or extension, as the times may 
require. Perhaps, indeed, one reason for the comparative un- 
changeableness of City institutions, is that their work has been 
hitherto somewhat humble, and not of a nature to challenge very 
eager or enthusiastic criticism. 


Mr. Gladstone’s speech was chiefly remarkable for his hopeful 
tone in relation to Ireland, and the significant emphasis with 
which he insisted on the intention of the Government of Ireland 
to administer and enforce the law “ with firmness and decision.” 
“ Although I cannot yet state that throughout the whole of 
Ireland, the covenants into which the cultivators of the soil 
have entered are punctually performed, this I am happy to sar, 
that they are largely and increasingly performed ; and, moreover, 
that those who decline their performance at this moment are not 
the impoverished portion of the community, but are generally 
those who are well able to fulfil the engagements into which 
they have entered, and who have been, I hope but partially and 
for a moment, corrupted, or at least tainted, in their views of 
good-faith, by the evil instructions of those who should have 
given them better lessons.” And as to the enforcement of the 
Jaw, he said, after an emphatic compliment to the “courage 
and unflinching devotion ” of Mr. Forster, “ the enforcement of 
the law will be entrusted to a body of agents who, whether the 
representatives of the civil power, as the Royal Constabulary, 
or the assistants of those representatives, I mean the military 
forces of the Crown, have already earned a new title to 
the gratitude of their countrymen, for the courage antl 
exemplary patience with which they have performed duties as 
difficult as ever were put in charge of persons authorise:l 
to execute the law.” The only important part of the remainder 
of the speech was devoted to proving that the reform of the 
procedure of the House of Commons is most urgent, ar-l is 
not a party question, since its delay causes the shelving cf 
most needful and salutary changes, like the Bankruptcy Bill 
and the Rivers Conservancy Bill, for which all parties ave 
equally anxious. There-establishment of authority in Irelan’ au 
the re-establishment of the authority of the House of Commons 
over its own Members,—these were Mr. Gladstone’s two pro- 
mises, to a country which looks to him as alone able to fuliil 
them. 
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Lord Granville’s speech was, as usual, happy as well as pointed. 
He declared that it would be impossible for the Government to 
conclude a commercial treaty with France less favourable than 
the last, but expressed his strong hope that a treaty not less 
favourable might be concluded, to cement the friendship and 
good-will between the two countries. He insisted on the value 
of our cordial relationstwith the United States, and gave a rap 
to Sir H. Drummond Wolff for sneering at the ‘Alabama’ arbi- 
tration, which both Sir Stafford Northcote and Lord Beacons- 
field, in the name of their party, had approved. Lord Gran- 
ville declared that even the American-Irish are now so friendly 
to England, that they view the Land League Fund with dis- 
favour, a state of things which could not have been without the 
‘ Alabama’ arbitration. And he concluded his speech by a passage 
in which he chivalrously anticipated a long continuance of the 
Prime Minister’s brilliant career. Recalling the regrets expressed 
by two colleagues of Lord Palmerston’s in 1854 on the evidence 
of his failing strength, Lord Granville reminded the country 
that for ten years more Palmerston continued to serve it. “ Now, 
this recollection of mine hasa moral. If for halfa century there 
is one man who has obtained an unrivalled hold on public 
opinion,—a hold strengthened and confirmed by the tone which 
some of his political opponents think it becoming to adopt, a 
hold based on unique legislative ability and ona singular power 
of communicating political convictions to the masses, as 
well as to the most enlightened classes of his country- 
men,—I say, if there be such a man, and he happens to 
combine exceptional physical strength with intellectual 
power, I do not think it is absolutely necessary for us to 
refer to the average tables of an insurance company, to 
know for how many years we may hope that he will devote 
himself to his country, to which he has already rendered such 
brilliant services.” No one equals Lord Granville in the power 
of saying a delicate and generous thing, of inflicting a sharp 
chastisement, and making a happy stroke of humour, in the 
same sentence, and, moreover, of blending the three points in- 
dissolubly in a single act of memory. 


Mr. Chamberlain made a good speech in Birmingham on 
Tuesday, in which he anticipated with pleasure the resumption 
of legislative work on behalf of England and Scotland, since the 
Irish block had been so efficiently dealt with, He spoke of 
“great changes’? as being imminent, though he declined to 
state in what order the Government proposed to deal with the 
great issues on which they have promised to propose solutions 
to the nation. Timid people, he said, would be filled with 
alarm at the prospect of renewed legislative activity, for timid 
people could never be persuaded that the steady progress which 
the country has made for so many years, has all of it been faci- 
litated by the great changes which the timid people of other 
generations feared as much as the timid people of this genera- 
tion fear the proposals of the Liberals. It is cheering to find 
Mr. Chamberlain so hopeful. For our own parts, we fear that 
Tory obstruction to the suppression of the obstructing elements 
in the House of Commons, will be quite sufficient to delay 
dangerously the passing of most urgent reforms. We are not 
in the least afraid of these reforms. We are greatly afraid of 
their indefinite procrastination. 


The Ties of Friday publishes, at the head of its columns, a 
telegram from Pietermaritzburg, stating that, in the judgment 
of experienced colonists, it is most inexpedient to remove 
troops from Natal. The moment they are gone, the Transvaal 
Boers will, in the judgment of the colonists, attack and occupy 
Natal. They especially apprehend an attack on December 13th, 
when the Boers hold a sort of jubilee. We cannot expect 
colonists who are making fortunes out of military expenditure 
to like the withdrawal of troops, but surely this notion of in- 
vasion must be the wildest expression of prejudice. The Boers 
know perfectly well that if they invade the Queen’s dominions 
they will be attacked by troops, whether they are on the spot 
or not, and are not likely to seek battle-fields outside their own 
territory. We might as well fill Canada with troops in expec- 
tation of attack from the United States, or station 10,000 men 
in Hong Kong lest China should attack it, as keep an army in 
Natal out of fear of the Boers. 

The news of the week from Ireland is, on the whole, 
favourable, the farmers thronging to the Land Courts with 








every sign of confidence. Rent, too, is being paid, openly: 
or secretly, over numerous estates where it had been ne 

The efforts to compel the farmers not to pay rent have not. 
however, ceased; and the struggle will not be at its height until 
the end of this month, when the chief collections take place 

The Government, it is understood, will insist that rent must ag 

paid or the farms evacuated, whatever the consequences may 
be. The Sub-Commissioners’ decisions on rack-rented estates 

are still in favour of a reduction of 25 per cent., and a cry 
is rising in favour of compensation. The landlords are, 
however, assenting to compromises, and an extraordinary 
story appears in Friday’s Z'imes of a proprietor voluntarily 

acceding to reductions of 50 and 60 per cent. One ten. 
ant, Aineas Gallagher, paying £17 10s. on a valuation of 

£6 15s., offered £8 10s., or less than half, and this was ac. 

cepted by the landlord, Miss F. Knox; while from another, . 
£2 10s. was accepted in lieu of £6. Both these arrangements 

were made out of Court, but were sanctioned by the Court for 

fifteen years, the agent fighting hard to avoid any intervention. 

of the Court at all. Such a reduction is inexplicable, unless 

the rack-renting was of the most extraordinary kind, 





The Continental papers eagerly discuss a very curious inci-. 
dent. Baron de Kallay, the Austrian Lord Tenterden, is said 
to have informed the Hungarian “ Delegation,” or Committee of 
Foreign Affairs, that the Italian visit had ended in nothing, 
and that Austria had nothing to hope from Italy, as 
well as nothing to fear from her. In its precise form the 
remark was almost contemptuous, implying that Italy was a 
presuming busybody. The account created such feeling in 
Rome, that Baron de Kallay at once explained it away, alleging 
that he had said that, in spite of the Irredenta agitation, Italy 
was friendly. Nobody on the Continent ever believes an official 
denial without corroborative evidence, and the revelation is 
supposed to mean, in spite of the friendliness of the two 
monarchs, that the Emperor is displeased ; but there is another 
and better explanation. The Hungarians do not want to go 
southward, and suspect an arrangement with Italy for that 
purpose, and the Court, in its anxiety to soothe them, is pro- 
testing that it would as soon go to Siberia as Salonica, The 
Italian visit would necessarily, under those circumstances, be 
described to the Hungarians as meaning nothing at all. Note, 
as an explanation of Hungarian sensitiveness, that the Austrian. 
conscription has just been thrown over Bosnia, which at Pesth is 
held not to be Hapsburg property at all. 





Prince Bismarck has made a great attempt to govern thx 
second elections, of which a hundred are slowly coming off, by 
threatening through all his organs to resign. He will no 
longer, he says, be an object for all the malignities of forty-five 
millions of men who owe everything to him. Germany is not 
now governable, except through an arrangement with the 
Clericals, and he will leave some other man to carry that out. 
This threat has proved inoperative; the beaten Conservatives 
are voting for Social Democrats, and in twenty-six elections 
only that party, the Progressists, and the Centre have prospered, 
the Conservatives returning but one Member. Whether the 
Social Democrats’ party can be attracted to the Prince is doubt- 
ful; but it is supposed that their leaders, Hassenclever and 
Liebknecht, who are returned,and Bebel, who may be returned for 
Hamburg, will steadily resist his internal policy. Nobody he- 
lieves, however, in the resignation. The Chancellor, who is sixty- 
six, is fatigued and out of temper; but we repeat, his probable 
course will be to make bargains about his financial measures, let 
everything else wait, and go on governing Germany unti} 
some great crisis arrives, when he will be too necessary to be 
opposed. 





The trial of Percy Lefroy Mapleton for the murder of Mr. Gol, 
the retired corn-chandler, on the Brighton Railway, ended on 
Wednesday. There was no direct evidence of the crime, and the 
counsel for the defence contended that it had been committe! 
by a third person, who left the accused insensible as well as Mr. 
Gold, and escaped at some point of the line. The cireumstan- 
tial evidence was, however, irresistible. It was proved that 
Lefroy was in urgent want of money, that he had taken a pisto! 
out of pawn on the morning of the murder, that he was in the 
train with Mr. Gold, that when he reached Preston he was 
saturated with blood, that he had. Gold’s watch in: his boot. 
and that Gold had been shot. It was proved that’ Lefroy 
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Hed from justice, and also proved that no third person had 


taken @ first-class ticket. Under these circumstances, the jury, 
after retiring for only ten minutes, found a verdict of guilty, 
and the Chief J ustice, in a brief but. feeling speech, sentenced 
the accused to death. There is nothing remarkable about the 
case, except the fact that if Mr. Gold had been killed by the 
first shot, the murderer, unspattered with blood, would probably 
have walked through the ticket station and have disappeared 
into the darkness, safe. 


Lord Hartizgton, on Friday week, made an important speech 
at Yeovil, in which, while admitting agricultural depression, he 
stated that Protection could be no remedy, quoting the very 
curious petition sent up from the Vale of Tannton in 1822, in 
which landlords and tenants alike, though thoroughly pro- 
tected, declared themselves in expectation of immediate ruin. He 
did not believe that any change of local taxation could be a relief 
to the farmer, for the moment the sun shone again, and there was 
-competition for farms, the landlord would add the amount of 
that relief to his rent. He held that the land should be en- 
franchised, so that it might not remain for years or generations 
in the hands of men without capital; and that the law “ ought 
to give the tenant-farmer full security for all the capital that 
.could protitably be laid out upon his holding.” “ But I must 
say that 1 do not agree with the theory, put forward by some 
persons, that the employment of such capital in the cultivation 
of the soil should, under circumstances and conditions strictly 
limited, give the person so permitted to lay out his capital a 
co-proprietorship right in the soil.” And he would hesitate to 
lay down in any compulsory enactment the manner in which 
dandlords and tenants should hereafter act. He was rather in 
favour of the tenants, who were now masters of the position, 
forcing on landlords the agreements they thought beneficial. 
There is not much hope for the farmers in this speech, which, 
so far as we see, does not promise even compulsory compensa- 
tion for improvements, and is a retrocession from the Liberal 
programme. Under that, the minimum of change is the 
Agricultural Holdings Act made compulsory. 


Lord O'Hagan, who has resigned the Lord Chancellorship of 
Treland, at an age when much was still hoped from his ability as 
a lawyer and his skill and eloquence as an orator, is to be 
-sueceeded by the Irish Attorney-General, Mr. Law, who gained 
a great reputation by his masterly defence of the Irish Land 
Bill during the many weary debates of last Session; while Mr. 
Law will be succeeded in the office of Attorney-General by the 
Trish Solicitor-General, Mr. Johnson. Mr. Porter, Q.C., is to 
be the new Solicitor-General, and will contest Londonderry 

county, the seat for which is vacated by Mr. Law’s elevation to 
the Bench. 


Archbishop MacHale, “ the lion of the fold of Judah,” died 
on Monday, at his palace in Tuam, at the great age of ninety 
years. In former years, he was a great ally of O'Connell, 
and was devotedly attached to the Liberator personally ; but he 
~was not much of a Home-ruler, and looked on the recent move- 
ment with something like suspicion. _ He was a good Irish 
‘scholar, and translated many of Moore’s “ Irish Melodies,” and 
«also, we believe, six books of the “Iliad,” into that language. He 
‘was one of the first to defy the foolish Ecclesiastical Titles Act, 
by assuming the territorial title of Archbishop of Tuam. On 
“‘the no-rent agitation” he declined to pronounce any opinion. 
He will be succeeded in his see by Dr. MacKvilly, the Bishop 
of Galway, a man of shrewd and strong intellect. 


The new Dean of Carlisle, Rev. John Oakley, the Vicar of St. 
Saviour’s, Hoxton, is likely, we think, to turn out a man of some 
mark in the Church. He is one of the few High Churchmen 
who is as large-minded and full of sympathy with the people, as 
he is confident that the teaching of the Church, when rightly 
ianderstood, is intended to meet the wants of all minds and 
tzearts. As a rule, the strong belief in a hierarchy, and in grace 
which only a hierarchy can dispense, seems to exert a contracting 
effect on the sympathies. Strong Churchmen, and especially 
High Churchmen, are seldom popular in their political and 
social tendencies, being disposed to lean as much upon authority 
iu human institutions as they do in divine. Mr, Oakley, how- 
ever, is one whose hard and successful work in the East of 
London appears to have widened his sympathy with the 





people whom he has so zealously served; and there are, we 
think, very few High Churchmen whose promotion will do 
more to make the Church popular, even with the abler and more 
influential Dissenters, than that of the Vicar of St. Saviour’s, 
Hoxton. His manliness, earnestness, and general breadth of 
character have won him almost as many friends outside the 
Church as within its limits. 


Sir John Holker delivered to his constituents at Preston on 
Monday an address of singular acerbity on the present state of 
politics, assailing the Land Act from all sides, and wishing that, 
as it has passed, it had been allowed to pass in what he regards 
as even a worse form than that which it has actually taken; 
and declaring in the same breath that it is universally hated in 
Ireland, and that the Land Court is making it even more un- 
just than it need be, by deferring exclusively to the interests of 
tenants. Sir John also inveighed against the Government, both 
for applying coercion so tardily, and for applying it at all. Sir 
John Holker is in favour of protecting meat and all farm 
products which are not strictly “ necessaries” by import duties, 
and has evidently no confidence either in the substantial solidity 
of the Empire, or in the principles of Free-trade. His only 
distinct political conviction appears to be that the present 
Government has proved its incapacity to govern either Ireland 
or England, and that conviction he expresses with very great 
foree. It is a pity that so able a lawyer should foster in his 
breast such fierce resentment and such bitter prepossessions. 
Perhaps the explanation may be, that while Sir John Holker 
really cares for legal subjects, he cares nothing for politics, and 
fights, like a soldier of fortune, for fighting’s sake. 


The Curates’ Alliance held a preliminary meeting in the 
Vestry Hall of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields on Thursday, 
the object of the Alliance being to improve the posi- 
tion and prospects of Curates in the Church of England, by 
securing for them a fair representation in(onvocation, and by 
obtaining better incomes for those who do not in course of time re- 
ceive any other promotion in the Church. No one can deny that 
the objecé is a most useful and even urgent one, though how far 
representation in Convocation,—a fair enough demand in itself, 
—will tend to secure that object, may be open to much doubt- 
That very many of the Curates of the Church of England 
have a most hopeless and dismal prospect before them in their 
old age,—both as to influence and as to means of living,—is 
certainly true. And if there be a remedy, it is certain that that 
remedy should be soon found, and promptly applied. We con- 
fess our doubts that Convocation can either find or apply one, 
and should rather look to new rules for the patronage of the 
Crown and the Bishops, reserving part of it as rewards to 
working curates of a certain age. All professions, however, 
starve some. 





Miss or Mrs. Sarah Heckford writes to the Times to say that 
although without a diploma, she practised medicine for two 
years in India, and doubts whether there is a remunerative 
field for female doctors. They are greatly wanted; but she 
thinks the natives, though most ready to receive them, are un- 
willing to pay heavy fees for services to their women, and says 
that even in midwifery cases they will give a large honorarium 
if the child is a boy, and nothing at all if itis a girl. The last 
remark is probably true, native feeling on that matter being as 
incurable as that of the old Jews; but we do not believe the 
general argument. Natives are rich, and like all other human 
beings, will pay for what they value; and they value their 
women. That it may be needful to claim fees im advance is 
possible, as they have a notion that medical attendance is a work 
of merit, which repays itself; and we have no doubt that a 
Government appointment, even without salary, would be an 
assistance to the first female doctors; but there are thousands of 
women in India with property of their own, The absonce of a 
diploma would make all the differenos.in, the amount of the fee 
paid, as the defect would enable she. native “doctor” to dis- 
credit the intrusive European, ft is a most serious pity that 
the experiment should not $y. tried at first with the assistauce ci 
the India Office, Ajmerg, the. centre of the Rajpoot Courts, being 
selected in the firs} jastance. Nothing would be easier than to 
appoint a lajy “ Additional Suygeon to the Residency,” on 
300 rs. a goth, 


Consols were on Friday 100} to 1005. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE AT THE GUILDHALL. 


ie his speech at Guildhall, the Prime Minister touched 
two points of great magnitude; and though neither of 
them opened any new light as to the policy of the Govern- 
ment, in what he said upon each of them he added a good deal 
to the political interest of the present situation. The first 
point, of course, was with reference to the policy of the 
Government in relation to Ireland. Mr. Gladstone’s very 
emphatic reference to the absolute necessity of insisting on 
strict compliance with the law, and enforcing the law by civil 
agency, if possible, and if not, by the assistance of the soldiery, 
shows that the Government are absolutely determined, now 
that they have made ample provision for removing the 
hardships of the recent law of tenure, to crush that 
dangerous disposition to play fast and loose with reasonable 
and fair contracts which has grown up in Ireland since the 
hard seasons of 1878 and 1879. The Irish farmers are to 
have the full benefit of the Land Act, but beyond that they 
are not to be indulged with any of those prospects of “ holding 
the harvest ” with which it pleased some of the Land Leaguers 
to stimulate their lack of revolutionary energy. We believe that 
the whole country will approve of the decision of the Govern- 
ment, to root out at once this most dangerous disposition to 
ignore the simplest of civil obligations, by the most steady 
and uncompromising application of the whole force at their 
disposal. The attempt will be made, of course,—nay, has 
been made,—to represent this decision of the Government as 
a mere jealousy for the reputation of the work of their own 
hande,—the new Land Act. Before they had passed that Act, 
it was said, they cared nothing at all about the observance of 
the law. After they had passed it, nothing could exceed their 
indignation that the law should be evaded. Nay, Lord Salis- 
bury went so far as to assert that, on Mr. Chamberlain’s own 
showing, the publie defiance of the law in Ireland was de- 
liberately permitted, in order that the Government might have 
the better chance of passing their own measure as the only 
chance of extinguishing the flames. Now, the country will 
not, we believe, be in the least disposed to accept these gross 
libels of Lord Salisbury’s and Lord Randolph Churchill’s. 
The facts of the case are simple. Ireland was_ like 
tinder to the spark kindled by the Land League before 
the Conservatives left office. Lord Beaconsfield himself 
spoke of the condition there as one of veiled rebellion. 
The reason was that, under the pressure of a famine, evictions 
of very great hardship were going on, without the smallest 
compensation to the tenants evicted, so that the exaggerated 
rhetoric of the Land League fell on most combustible 
materials. The Government, on coming into office, hoped 
to quiet Ireland by a careful investigation of the state of the 
Land Law, and a promise of speedy reforms. In that it failed. 
The Land League, however, remained, for a year and a half at 
least, a strictly legal body, and though some of its orators pro- 
posed to the tenants to “ hold the harvest,” till justice should be 
obtained, the Land League itself never announced any principleso 
illegal or immoral. Now, was the Government to suppress a legal 
agitation for an object, which, in principle at least, was quite 
legitimate, at the very time when the House of Lords refused to 
sanction the only redress which, pending the inquiry into the 
Land Law, the Legislature had proposed and the House of 
Commons had passed? We assert, and we believe the Liberal 
Party, as a whole, and a large proportion of the Conservative 
Paity, would agree, that that course would have been monstrous, 
The popular suffering and injustice were admitted, not only by 
the Government, but by the House of Commons. The best pal- 
liative had been rejected by the Lords, Had the Land League 
been then suppressed, it would have been said, and said with 
justice, that while the Legislature refused all palliatives pend- 
ing the inquiry, the Administration deprived the Irish people 
of the aid of a strictly legal, although formidable, agitation. 
Such a course would have been, to the minds of Liberal politi- 
cians, wholly indefensible and thoroughly despotic. But now that 
the inquiry has produced its fruits,—now that the Legislature 
has given a remedy,—and still more now that the agitators, 
despairing of success, so long as they respected law and justice, 
have launched out into a policy of confessed illegality,—it 
would he trifling with the very basis of civil society, to hesi- 
tate any longer as to enforcing strictly the amended and 
improved law. The country will, we believe, see in the deter- 
mination to apply the whole force at the disposal of the 
Government for the upholding of good-faith in Ireland under 





the new conditions of things, the legitimate and prai 
sternness and decision of a Radical Ganka aan 
tending for the most sacred of all rights,—the rights of 
property, as defined by a popular Legislature. 

Mr. Gladstone’s second point was that it would be the first 
duty of the Government to propose to Parliament changes in 
the Standing Orders of the House of Commons, which ought 
not to involve any party contest. The need for such changes 
said Mr, Gladstone, had evidently arisen from causes quite 
independent of political issues, and had resulted in conse- 
quences deplored by all parties alike. The causes multiplying 
the pressure on public attention, multiplying the number of 
persons who desire to gain, and are quite competent to gain 
the attention of the public, are not political causes at all ; yet 
they, even alone, would have led to a block of business in the. 
House of Commons. Again, that the result of this block should 
be to postpone indefinitely remedies for the failure of our Bank- 
ruptey Law and for the overflow of our Rivers,—remedies, more- 
over, for which all parties alike ask, is a result deplored by Tories. 
no less than by Liberals, and by Irishmen no less than by Scotch- 
men or Englishmen. It cannot be that both parties should not 
be willing and anxious to find the cure for mischiefs which 
neither party, as a party, has caused, and which injures both 
parties alike. We trust that Sir Stafford Northcote will meet 
this appeal in a spirit different from that in which he met it a 
few weeks ago in the North. If he really thinks the cloture 
too drastic a remedy, let him propose something else ade- 
quate to the necessities of the case, and show that it is adequate: 
to the necessities of the case. But do not let him raise the 
ery that the Government, in a despotie mood, wants to silence 
Tory speakers, only because they have a sufficient majority to. 
do so, when the real facts of the case are that they only desire: 
to restore the House of Commons to the full practical autho- 
rity over legislation which it exerted in the past, but which it no. 
longer wields, even for the purpose of passing measures of great 
urgency concerning which the opposite parties are quite agreed. 
If Sir Stafford Northcote is really either a Conservative 
or a patriot, he will respond loyally to this appeal. There is no 
Conservatism in frittering away the power of the House of 
Commons. There is no patriotism in frittering away the power 
of the nation, which depends on that of the House of Commons. 


N e Chamber on Wednesday, but at a price the payment 
of which he may live hereafter to regret. He relieved the 
Deputies of a great embarrassment, saved the Government 
from a great humiliation, and asserted his personal ascendancy 
among the Deputies in a most remarkable manner; but it 
was at the cost of endorsing the policy, though not the method, 
pursued in the conquest of Tunis. The debate throughout 
was little creditable either to the capacity or the principle of 
the new Chamber. The occasion was a great one, for the 
Ferry Government had most unquestionably deceived France 
and Europe by minimising the Tunis expedition; had, in 
order to secure a new dependency, coerced a friendly ruler who 
offered all needful guarantees ; had embarked on a campaign 
of unknown extent without the consent of the Assembly, now 
demanded by the Constitution; and had so mismanaged that 
campaign, that an army of more than 90,000 men had been 
employed for months with no result, beyond the occupation 
of an unarmed city of shrines. We say nothing of the very 
grave charges, which are floating in French society, of that 
form of peculation known as “concussion ”—v.e., the use of 
official knowledge for pecuniary gain—for they were not 
substantiated, and are constantly directed at the wrong 
persons; nothing of the military disorganisation, for there 
may be exaggeration, as the Germans affirm, about that; 
and nothing of the broken assurances to foreign Powers, 
for they were never mentioned in the debate; and still 
the occasion remained a very great one. It produced, 
nevertheless, no new debater, it destroyed the previous repu- 
tation of two men of promise, and it ended in a muddle, amid 
which it seemed probable that the Chamber would neither 
condemn nor exonerate the Government. The only speaker 
who made any impression was the hope of the more reason- 
able Extremists, M. Clémenceau; and even he, though he ex- 
posed clearly the mercenary motives which had helped to swell 
the ery of the Paris journalists for war, to which the Ministry 
yielded, and utterly condemned the coercion of the Bey after 
he had made all reasonable concessions, and demon- 
strated past all question the excessive draft which the 
expedition made on French fighting strength, never drew 


M. GAMBETTA ON TUNIS. 
GAMBETTA won a great personal victory in the 
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the only just conclusion that if the Bey would sign the 
Treaty he originally proffered, France should either retire from 
Tunis, as the English did from Afghanistan, or ask the sanction 
of Europe to the annexation of Tunis, as a necessary step in 
the redistribution of the Turkish empire. Even M. Clémen- 
ceau, with all the rigour of his ideas, did not take his stand on 
rinciple,—and was cowed, like every other speaker, by the 
dread that if he advised withdrawal, he would be condemned 
by French opinion for want of patriotism. He even 
apologised for hinting, in clear though cautious fashion, 
that the land frontier of France had been left exposed, 
in order to carry on beyond seas a war for selfish ends in a 
manner forbidden by the Constitution. Upon the breach of 
legality, upon the incapacity of Ministers, upon the objectless- 
ness of the war, he was clear and strong, but that other people 
than those of France might have rights was never asserted in 
his speech. For all that appeared, if it were to the political 
interest of France, he would seize the Isle of Wight, though 
he would insist, in seizing it, that naval arrangements should 
be perfect, and that England should not, just before, have 
offered its cession. We have no wish to be hard on the only 
man of eminence who denounced the expedition from the 
statesman’s point of view, but we reget to see that M. Cleé- 
menceau was fettered by his own perception of the immorality 
of the Chamber, which wished to condemn the Government, 
but to acquire Tunis. 

That was the dominant thought of the immense majority, 
and it produced at last a most extraordinary scene. * M. 
Clémenceau’s motion was a logical though weak outcome of 
his speech, that there should be a Parliamentary Committee of 
Investigation, but this was rejected by 344 to 168. The 
rejection was perhaps natural, as no Committee can decide 
either on the policy of a State or the morality of a war with- 
out becoming in effect a new Cabinet; but there are precedents 
for the proposal, and in rejecting it, the Chamber refused to 
censure. M. Langlois then proposed, as a compromise, to pass 
to the Order of the Day, which signifies, according to French 
usage, that the Government is acquitted, though it is not ap- 
proved, M. Ferry, who had from the first declared that, what- 
ever the result of the debate, the Cabinet would resign, in 
order to leave the new Chamber free—a curious but not 
illogical result of a Dissolution ordered by law, and not by a 
Ministry—agreed to accept this, but the Chamber declined the 
compromise, by 326 to 205. A motion to abstain from passing 
any resolution at all was in turn rejected, and then M. Casimir 
Périer tried a compromise which on most occasions would, 
with the Chamber in such a temper, have been successful. He 
proposed to resolve, “That the Chamber would not, under 
existing circumstances, hamper the military operations going 
on in Tunis ;” that is, he left the expedition uncondemned and 
unapproved—he himself disapproving it—but admitted that 
there might be no method of immediate escape. This very 
nearly succeeded, the numbers being apparently equal when 
the vote was taken by rising and sitting, and the majority 
under the ballot being only 244 to 213; but the Chamber 
wanted something more. They wanted to keep Tunis, and 
M. Gambetta, who from the first had watched the debate with 
the keenest attention, rivetting his eyes on each speaker in 
turn, supplied the wanting words. He propcesed that 
“The Chamber, resolved on the integral execution of 
the Treaty (of Bardo), signed by the French nation on 
the 12th of May, 1881, passes to the Order of the 
Day.” This means, as M. Gambetta briefly explained, that 
whether that Treaty was just or unjust, wise or foolish, France 
will carry it out, at all hazards. The annexation of Tunis is, 
in fact, accepted, and all that led to it condoned. This reso- 
lution was at once accepted by the enormous majority of 
nearly six to one, 379 to 71, in a House of 450 Members,— 
that is, of more than four-fifths of a complete Chamber. The 
** Ayes,” in fact, exceeded an absolute majority of the Deputies 
by more than a hundred. 

It is impossible to over-rate the gravity of this incident, for 
it shews that M. Gambetta, now about to accept power with 
an irresistible majority at his back, endorses to the full the 
old and evil doctrine that, as against the interests of France, 
no plea is valid ; whatever the demerits of an enterprise once 
commenced, France must carry it through, at any expenditure 
or any hazard, to a successful issue. Criticisms must be dis- 
regarded, grievances silenced, in the presence of the necessity 
of victory for France. “The various propositions before the 

Chamber having been dismissed, it seems to me that above 
criticisms and grievances there is a paramount interest calling 
either for approval or regret. France has signed the Bardo 








Treaty, and without entering into personal questions, I ask the 

Chamber, by a vote which nobody at home or abroad can mis- 

take, to affirm that the obligations of that Treaty shall be 

loyally and implicitly executed.” The Bardo Treaty, it wil} 

not be forgotten, was in supersession of the one the Bey 

offered, and was, in truth, extorted at the bayonet’s point. 

M. Gambetta cannot rise above the idea that patriot- 

ism and the success of France are identical, and this 

on an occasion when his judgment was swayed by no 

unusual or secondary pressure. He was not responsible 

for the Tunis expedition. He did not want to shield M. 

Roustan. He did want to supersede the Ferry Ministry, and 

especially, it is said, to be rid of any obligation to include M. 

Ferry in his new Cabinet; yet so convinced was he that the 
claim of France is beyond any claim of justice or of policy, 

that he saved the Government from censure by accepting with 

ostentation the necessity of keeping a territory wrongfully 

acquired. It is impossible, in presence of such a course, not 

to feel a dread of M. Gambetta’s foreign policy, and we record 
that feeling the more frankly, because we feel no trace of the 
jealousy felt in some quarters at the French acquisition 

of Tunis. Let the French have Tunis, and welcome, if 
they can get it fairly. The province is the natural share of 
France in the territories of the dying Ottoman caste, and so 
far from assisting her to seize on Egypt, should her ambition 
take that direction, will greatly impede her action. The 
conquest irritates every Arab, till all Egypt detests France, 
and till the appearance of a British fleet off Tunis would at 
any time be the signal for an Arab insurrection. If Europe, 
forced to redistribute Turkey, had assigned Tunis to France, 
we should have acquiesced without a murmur, and have 
hoped that the Arabs would reconcile themselves for a. 
century, at least, to that useful tutelage. But it fills 
us with alarm to see the strongest man in France, and a 
Chamber but just elected, after a debate which displayed a 
full consciousness of the error committed, deliberately and 
avowedly prefer the prestige of their country and her material 
advantage to any other consideration, human or divine. What 
are we to hope for the peace of the world, or the ultimate 
victory of right, when the present Premier of France, whose 
Foreign Secretary solemnly declared that the object of the 
expedition was to chastise the Kroumirs and obtain security 
for the future, asks, with lofty scorn, “ Whether anybody sup- 
poses it was simply to chastise a few Kroumirs, that we made 
the expedition ?” Or what are we to expect from the coming 
Minister who, unembarrassed by past pledges or present 
party pressure, hints so clearly that he sees a wrong, 
but, as France is concerned, he calls upon the Chamber 
to make it a successful one? It is impossible not to 
distrust, and in exciting that distrust—which will be felt 
much more deeply in Italy and Spain than in England—M. 
Gambetta loses for France more than the possession of 
all North Africa from Barea to Mogador could bring to 
his country or himself. How is it possible for a Govern- 
ment placed as ours is in relation to France to work 
frankly, either in Egypt or on the Bosphorus, with a ruler 
who openly declares that if a wrong act is to the apparent 
interest of France, or seems to involve her prestige, he shall 
condone that act? We see, rather to our surprise, even in 
these days, that we have contemporaries who think that 
declaration admirable. Well, we will meet them on their 
own ground. Do they really think that the privilege of 
putting down savage insurrections in Tunis, and fostering two 
or three financial companies, is a reasonable equivalent for 
the jealous suspicion of Great Britain, Italy, and Spain? Let 
morality go, and reckon up the balance-sheet, and then how 
much is the profit for France ? 


THE NEW CHARGE AGAINST THE LAND ACT. 

TTT is possible that the aspect of affairs in Ireland may 

change, for the Land Commissioners have still hundreds 
of decisions to give before the working of the Land Act is 
thoroughly understood; but, at present, the position would 
appear to be this. The Act has proved almost beyond expec- 
tation attractive to Trish tenants. They had become from 
long experience suspicious of English reforms, they had an 
inherent distrust of “ laws,” which they had always found 
favourable to landlords, and they were bewildered by the Land 
Leacuers’ assurances that the Act was worthless. There was 
a pause, therefore, of suspense, which, however, the very 
earliest decisions of the Courts sufficed to dispel. The Com- 
missioners had determined to work the Act according to the 
intention of Parliament, and by a good-fortune unusual in 
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Ireland, among the earliest cases brought before them were 
some which enabled them to convince the tenantry of 
the intention of the Act. The Sub-Commissioners for 
Ulster decided in the “Crawford cases’’ that under the 
law all improvements not proved to have been made 
by the landlord must be held to have been made by the 
tenant, and are his, not only when his claim to compensation 
is decided, but when he seeks reduction in his rent. The barn 
put up by the tenant cannot be reckoned the landlord’s, so as 
to increase the rent the tenant ought to pay. That this was 
the intention of the Act cannot be questioned, for the historic 
facts that in Ireland the tenant had usually made all the im- 
provements, and the consequent unfairness of raising rent 
upon the strength of them, were notoriously the very 
foundations of the dispute which the new law was intended 
to remove. It followed that when, as in the “Crawford 
eases,” the landlord had made no improvements, but had 
increased rents arbitrarily, under threat of eviction, the rents 
must be lowered to a “fair” level, which in these instances 
proved to be the old rent, plus ten per cent. for the unearned 
increment or natural growth of values. In brief, the Sub-Com- 
mission decided, as “‘supreme arbitrators between landlord 
and tenant,” that Archdeacon Crawford, who had raised rents 
33 per cent., ought to have raised them only ten per cent., 
and that the additional 23 per cent. must be struck off. The 
moment this decision was known, all hesitation disappeared. 
The tenants saw that they would obtain justice on the very 
points on which they had previously been doubting or hope- 
less, that the Land Act would relieve them from arbitrary 
eviction and arbitrary increase of rent, and they began at once 
to swarm towards the Courts. Thousands of claims were 
presented at once, till the only fear of the Government was that 
the Courts might collapse under the burden of too much 
brs'ness, and three new Sub-Commissions were appointed to 
relieve the pressure. The counsel of the Land League was 
thrown to the winds, and the power of that body was, for the 
time at least, brought toa summary end. In spite of many 
local agitations and some local outrages, it really appeared as 
if the Land Act would pacify the tenantry of Ireland, and 
send them back to their labour, acknowledging that they had 
no substantial grievance remediable by law. 

One would have thought that even English Tories would 
have welcomed this result as a triumph of agrarian statesman- 
ship. but the result was very different. They had expected 
the Land Act to fail, and it had begun to succeed, and they were 
naturally disappointed, but they had a deeper grievance than 
this. They are always, and before all other things, the 
Landlords’ Party, and they had hoped against hope that the 
landlords, as on all previous occasions, would win in the legal 
contest, and that no serious reduction of rent would be decreed. 
When it was made, therefore, their irritation passed all bounds. 
Instead of attacking the Act as “ complex,” “ unintelligible,” 
and *“ weak,” as “ certain to fail,” and as marked from end to 
end by Mr. Gladstone’s genius for ‘“ hair-splitting,” they de- 
nounced it as an “instrument of plunder,” taunted the Sub- 
Commissioners as “ Socialists,’ and even called upon Parliament 
to undo its own work by a fresh explanatory statute. The 
English landlords who have made their own improvements, 
who just now are, as Mr. (Bullock) Hall writes, at the mercy 
of their tenants, and whose true position is entirely different, 
are warned that their turn will come next ; land is declared to 
be worthless as property, and the Premier is described as if he 
had been the greatest and most dangerous of Communists. It 
is hardly possible to imagine language more violent than is 
now used to describe an Act which all Liberals voted for, in- 
cluding the great landed Whig families, which the House 
of Lords passed, and which has turned the tenantry of Ireland, 
previously in veiled rebellion, into suitors in legally established 
Courts. 

For some of this fury we can make allowances. There can 
be no doubt that for a time the lot of many Irish landlords, 
and especially small landlords, will be a very hard one. They 
have considered the absorption of tenants’ improvements, the 
consequent raising of rent, and the use of the right of eviction 
’ to increase the tenants’ payments, as privileges sure to endure, 
and have arranged their expenses and their borrowings upon 
that basis. The sharp reduction of rent, therefore, which they 
apprehend—it may be, even now, unreasonably—will, if it 
comes, fall upon them with very severe effect. Suppose, for 
example, that Archdeacon Crawford—who, poor man! has 
probably done nothing, being a worthy ecclesiastic at the anti- 
podes, and dependent on agents’ reports—is accustomed to re- 
ceive from a rack-rented estate £600 a year. He may have 





£200 to pay from that to sisters and other female relatives 

and, besides, have an old mortgage to provide for of £100 . 
year. That is quite a usual position in Ireland, and it leaves 
him still £300 a year, for which he does nothing, except allow 
his land to be tilled to his advantage. The Land Act, however 
is passed, the tenants appeal, and the Commissioners knock off 
23 per cent. from his total rental, reducing it to £462 a year, 

The dowers and such-like are unchanged, the interest on the 
mortgage is unchanged, but the surplus left for the owner js 
changed from £300 a year to £162,—that is, reduced very 
nearly one-half. Clearly, Archdeacon Crawford, if living upon 
his rental, would be wretchedly off, and might be expected 

unless an exceptionally just and unselfish man, to be exceed. 
ingly wroth with the action of the Law. The irritation of 
landlords and their friends is, therefore, quite excusable. But 
how is the community injured, or where, the facts being 
granted, is the injustice done? The community clearly bene- 
fits, for a score of tenants are not only relieved from an unjust 
payment, but are made indefinitely more secure in putting their 
capital and labour into the land. No one loses except the 
Archdeacon, and he loses nothing, except payments which he 
had no right to exact. Suppose that, under some misconception, 
he had charged five per cent. on a mortgage when he was only 
entitled to four, would he have been unjustly treated if a 
Court decreed that he was only entitled to four? Of course, 
the adversaries of the Act will reply that the rack-rent 
was just, that the Archdeacon asked and the tenant consented 
to a certain price, and that there the matter ends; but that 
assertion is precisely what Parliament has denied. The very 
idea of Parliament in passing the Land Act is that, owing to 
circumstances in the history of Irish agriculture, and peculiari- 
ties in the economic position of the Island, landlord and 
tenant are not dealer and customer, but partners with unequal 
rights, The first of the landlord’s rights is that he can 
dismiss his partner, on terms, while his partner cannot dismiss 
him; the first of the tenant’s rights is that he cannot be 
arbitrarily deprived of his share, either by dismissal without 
compensation, or by increased charge for his partnership. That 
was always the unwritten condition of Irish tenure, and now 
the law has affirmed it and made it clear. To attack the 
“Crawford decisions” is therefore to attack the Land Act in 
its most obvious and unmistakable meaning, a meaning pro- 
claimed from every bench in every discussion. If the Act had 
a motive at all, it was to prevent arbitrary increase of rent 
beyond the point justified by the increased value of the holding. 
There had, on the Crawford estates, been no increased value 
from any act of the landlord, and no increased value at all 
beyond 10 per cent. Therefore, an increase of 33 per cent. 
was unjust, and must be reduced by 23 percent. If the Act 
did not mean that, what was it passed for, and what is the 
sense of abusing an Act merely because it proves operative ? 
It was intended to be operative. The Sub-Commissioners may, 
of course, have reduced rental too much ; but the law leaves the 
amount to them, and their process of calculation is clear 
enough. They concede the rent of 1841, admitted to be fair, 
add 10 per cent. for the unearned increment, as an increase 
justified by the progress of the district, and refuse any increase 
beyond that. Any arbitrator, with the Act to guide him, 
must have given the game decision. Did the objectors, per- 
chance, expect that the Commissioners would have acted as 
juries do when called up to decide in expropriation cases, and 
have given the freeholder compensation for the annoyance of 
compulsion? They were bound by the Act, and the first 
principle of the Act is that increase of rent beyond the usual 
standard, without landlord’s improvements to justify it, is 
illegal. To contest the illegality is to reopen the whole ques- 
tion of the Land Act, and though Parliament or the people 
have the right to do that, the power does not rest with the 
Commissioners. 





SIR JOHN HOLKER AT PRESTON. 


W* have read Sir John Holker’s speech to his Preston 

constituents last Monday with profound regret, and 
not entirely without a feeling that our own party must have 
spoken with exaggerated bitterness of the temper of the pre- 
vious Government,—as was so often charged against us,— 
when we find a lawyer with bright gleams of impartiality,— 
indeed one extremely well disposed to amend bad laws, though 
very little inclined to ameliorate them by a mild interpreta- 
tion,—showing so'singular a.rancour against the policy of the 
majority. Sir John Holker, it is true, may be called a syste- 
matic pessimist in the interpretation even of legal provisions 
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which he disapproves. And one who makes the worst of a law 
he condemns—witness his very pessimistic view of the effect 
of a slave's escape to a British ship—is very likely, also, to 
make something worse than the worst of the party 
he condemns. But there can be no question that he 
ig also capable at times of taking a much fairer view 
than that of his party at large on the advisability of law 
reform, a3 he has shown us not only by the enlightened 
Criminal Code which he prepared, but by his significant 
speeches and more significant silence on the Bradlaugh ques- 
tion. This being so, it is with the greater pain that we observe 
the strange animosity, as well as the exceptionally reactionary 
proposals, of his latest speech on the policy of the Government. 
We are well aware that in proportion to the earnestness of any 
arty is often the danger of speaking with too much vehemence 
of the sins of opponents. Reading Sir John Holker’s speech, 
we seem to find in its unmitigated bitterness and wrath that 
he is conscious of unfair treatment by the Liberals, on whom 
he now retaliates so unsparing a recrimination. If so, we 
regret heartily any share of our own in the production of this 
revengeful spirit, and will not now aggravate the mischief by 
over-painting the rancour of our opponents. But put it as 
mildly as you can, Sir John Holker’s speech is an alarming 
one to read, if only for the bitterness it breathes. 
Ilis first statement is that the Irish Land Act was from the 
first a measure of such unadulterated mischief, that he con- 
demns his own party for their efforts to amend it. To his 
mind, after a strong protest and vote against its principle on 
the second reading, it should have been deliberately left as bad 
as possible, in order that either the House of Lords might have 
thrown it out ; or that, if they had not had the courage to do so, 
it might have engendered a speedy necessity of repeal, by the 
scandals of its injustice. Now, that is itself a very alarm- 
ing manifestation of party bitterness. It suggests that each 
party would do well not to make the best, but the worst, of 
its opponents’ most important proposals, in order to bring 
these proposals into speedier discredit. If the Liberals had 
acted in the same spirit, they should, for instance, after 
protesting against the Afghan war and the pro-Turkish 
policy of the late Government, have interposed no further 
obstacle at all to the full ripening of the policy which they 
so much condemned, in order that it might the sooner fail by 
its own intrinsic vices. Now, we cannot conceive a prospect 
more dangerous than that of the two parties coutenting 
themselves with a washing of their hands of the guilt of in- 
justice, and then watching with grim satisfaction the spilling 
of the innocent blood, some of which at least they might have 
saved. Yet Sir John Holker entirely condemns the efforts of 
the Conservatives,—of Mr. Gibson, we suppose, and his friends, 
—to secure what they regarded as justice to the Irish land- 
lords, on the ground that by diminishing the scandals of the 
measure he so utterly detests, their efforts may have prolonged 
the life of a mischievous statute. If this were to be our 
principle in future, there would be absolutely no common ground 
between the opposing parties. Internecine war would be the 
rule, and every mollification of a measure condemned by its 
opponents would be regretted, on the ground that all mollifica- 
tion of the disease retards the tragic end to which mortal 
ailments lead. If party spirit ever remains long at that 
height in the English Legislature, the prospects of Parliament- 
ary government will be bad indeed. The functions of an 
Opposition are not those of a Corsican vendetta. But Sir 
John Holker’s doctrines tend to make them so. How fierce is 
Sir John Holker’s hatred of the Land Act is shown, again, by 
his declaration,—a declaration made, remember, last Monday, 
when the crowds of applications to the new Land Court all 
over Ireland were described in all the newspapers of the 
United Kingdom,—that “it seemed to him that the bulk 
of the people in Ireland hated and detested the measure ;” 
and yet he adds that the Commissioners apparently con- 
sidered it to be their office “ not to fix a fair rent, but to 
lower rent under all circumstances,”— whereas, if this 
were true, it is not a policy likely to inspire much of that 
popular detestation of the measure which Sir John Holker 
had just discerned. Nothing, however, can be more conspicu- 
ous than Sir John Holker’s violent and undiseriminating pre- 
judice, First, he wishes the Act had been worse than it is, in 
order that it might have cried out more loudly for rejection or 
repeal. Then he declares it to be detested by the Irish, and then 
he expresses his opinion that it is being worked in so unblush- 
ingly favourable a spirit towards the tenants, that the landlords 
can get no justice. These are not the utterances of an impartial 
mind, They do not look like the utterances of a mind’ even 





attempting to be impartial, but rather like those of a pleader 
who pleads first that his client never borrowed what he is 
accused of stealing, and next that he returned it. 

It is just the same with the coercive policy of the Govern- 
ment. First, Sir John Holker attacks them violently for not 
earlier proclaiming the Land League illegal, and next for 
throwing Mr. Parnell into prison merely for “advising the people 
of Ireland, as he had a perfect right to do, not to be satisfied 
with the provisions of the Land Act.” Well, one would cer- 
tainly say that if the Land League were illegal long before it 
enjoined the reduction of rents to the minimum rent of 
wild land, it was still more illegal when it took that very 
audacious course ; and, on the other hand, that if Mr. Parnell 
were doing what “he had a perfect right to do,” when he pro- 
claimed this as the legitimate object of the combination, he 
was much more doing “what he had a perfect right to do” 
when he founded and organised the Land League. But nothing 
will content Sir John Holker except to beat the Government, 
equally savagely for abstaining from a particular policy, and 
for following it. He reviles them in one breath for want of 
nerve and courage, in delaying to do, what he tells them in 
the next breath that they had no right to do at all. 

Nothing, however, illustrates the embittered state of Sir 
John Holker’s judgment more than the conclusion of his 
speech, in which he sketches the true financial policy of Eng- 
land :—* He would not resort to duties upon corn, or indeed 
any of the necessaries of life; but he did not regard all farm 
produce as necessaries of life, and in order to give the farmers 
of the country a chance of maintaining their head above 
water, he did not see why, by the judicious imposition of 
duties, they should not prevent a ruinous competition in beef 
and mutton, in crops and other things which were in a sense 
luxuries, and were not to be classed amongst the commodities 
which were essential to existence.” ‘In a sense luxuries!” 
Sir John Holker, then, actually thinks that the millions of this 
country should go without their daily or weekly joint, in order 
that, as he says, the farmers may keep their heads above water, 
or rather, as he really means, that the landlords may receive 
the rents they have been accustomed to receive, without ruining 
the farmers. He is good enough to promise not to take the 
bread out of the mouths of the poor, but to be content with taking 
the meat out of their mouths, and this solely for the benefit of 
the class which is already the richest in the country, for to 
talk of this as the cause of the farmers, while the landlords are 
still receiving so many millions under the name of surplus 
produce, or rent, is of course absurd. Where there is no surplus 
produce above cost of production, there will be no rent, and 
that will happen before the farmers cease to farm. Sir John 
Holker is so virulent against the Government, that he scriously 
believes the people of this country likely to go back to a 
vegetable diet, rather than support the Free-trade policy 
which the Government defend, which has made us what 
we are, and which is about as likely to be reversed as 
Magna Charta to be repealed, or Parliament to be abolished 
by royal rescript. If a man of Sir John Holker’s intelli- 
gence can seriously believe in Protection for the British grazier, 
it is no wonder that he can seriously believe, at one and the 
same time, in the illegality of the Land League and the 
injustice of imprisoning, under the provisions of a specific 
Act of Parliament, those who have pushed the policy of the 
Land League to its most violent and illegal consequences. 
Every stick within reach of Sir John Holker’s hand is good 
enough to beat the present Government with. And when we 
see this spirit in such a man as Sir John Holker, we can hardly 
help believing that there must have been excessive bitterness 
on our own side, to elicit such a spirit of vindictiveness on his. 





THE ST. PAUL'S INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


HE London School Board was on Thursday very near 
making the greatest mistake it has made in its career. 

The Board has been a success, and gets through an extraordi- 
nary amount of work with comparatively little friction, but it 
is always exposed to one grave danger. It might become 
excessively unpopular. It spends a great deal of money, and 
it has to perform one harsh function, that of compelling ex- 
ceedingly poor parents to send their children to school. Any 
serious charge against it, therefore, and especially any charge 
of callousness to the difficulties and sufferings of the poor, 
might produce a storm of opposition; and it was, till Thars- 
day, in the greatest danger of justifying such a charge. The 
Board is responsible in part for the management of St. Paul’s 
Industrial School, a school for very poor boys who are just not fit 
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for Reformatories; and there is the gravest reason to believe 
that the School has been the scene of detestable cruelties and 
misgovernment, even if it has not been one of peculation also. 
Eight boys were recently accused of setting fire to it, two 
were committed for trial; their defence was, in brief, that their 
lives were rendered intolerable to them; and Mr. Justice 
Hawkins—not a lenient Judge, and not a credulous one—was 
so far convinced by the evidence, that he let off the offenders 
with a nearly nominal punishment. The School Board ought 
to have ordered inquiry, but did not; and but for the deter- 
mination of a single member, Mrs. Surr, who appealed to 
the Home Secretary, the matter might have dropped. 
Sir William Harcourt, however, ordered an inquiry; it was 
instituted, and the evidence of the boys, if trustworthy, 
proved that they were subjected to oppression which it makes 
the blood boil to read of. They were not examined on oath, 
the rebutting evidence of the master and officers has not 
been taken, and it is possible that there have been both lying 
and exaggeration. Indeed, one specific charge, that a boy’s toe 
had rotted off through neglected chilblains, would appear to 
have been disproved. Still, boy after boy, and mother after 
mother, affirm that the boys were starved, till they stole the 
dogs’ dinners and the bread from the pantry; that gruel was 
sent up with black-beetles in it, and remonstrance met with the 
jest that beetles were good for boys; that boys were kept out 
an the cold till they could not speak; that twenty-six boys 
were in bed at once with bad feet; that mattrasses were taken 
away as a punishment, and boys left to sleep on the iron 
aplines; that boys were habitually handcuffed, and in that 
helpless condition, “ pitched into” by other boys, by order ; and 
that the very sick were punished corporally. Here, out of the 
mass of evidence, is the testimony of two witnesses, of whom 
one was “ serjeant,” or monitor, of his ward :— 

“George William Mortimer, aged sixteen, said that he was seven 
and a half years in St. Paul’s. He had to look after Rust, being ser- 
jeant in the school. Rust had handcuffs placed on his hands while 
he was in bed. The handcuffs were too small. He had been twelve 
days and nights in the cell, and was supplied with bread and water 
during the time. The first day he was birched, and when he came 
out he had the cane. The birch was soaked in lime before it was 
ready for use, and had the effect of cutting the hands. His hands 
had been like as though they were rotten after his birchings. He 
was placed in the cell because he was caught stealing food from the 
pantry. One of the boys died in the store-room. They took care of 
him when he was half-dead. A boy named Evans took poison. He 
said the officers were always ‘on’ to him. The whole school were 
punished for the faults of one. Part of the boys remained in 
the school while others went to church. They did not have saffi- 
cient clothes for all the boys to goat one time. Those left in the 
school had no fire in the room they occupied. The soup frequently 
had beetles in it. He complained also of the insufficiency of the 
clothing, and what they had was in rags or much too large for them. 
As serjeant, he looked after the other boys while they had their 
meals, to see that they did not talk.—George Barber stated that he 
was five years and ten months in the school. He remembered the 
death of a boy named Winch, who was caned the day before he died, 
as he did not make a sufficient number of sacks. Eight hours before 
he died, the Governor threatened to birch him, unless he got up 
within a very few minutes. He also spoke to acts of cruelty on the 
part of the masters, and some of the boys towards boys he named. 
They were all punished by having only bread and water for dinner, 
or having to stand at attention if a boy absconded, or if they talked. 
On one occasion, eight of them had bread and water for their meals 
for forty-eight hours, and they had to stand on forms while the others 
were having their dinners. He laughed, and was ordered into the 
cell until further orders. For three weeks, excepting the hours he 
was at work each day, he was kept in the cell.” 


All that may be false, or half of it, but considering that part 
-of the testimony was corroborated by mothers—one of whom 
‘had gone to the Clerkenwell Stipendiary to complain—that 
some of it had come out in a public Ccurt, and that abscond- 
ings were incessant, there was, at least, a case for inquiry before 
a Magistrate. The Committee of the School Board, however, 
contented themselves with a proposal to stop the inquiry, and 
change the management in such a way as to make Mrs. Surr 
virtually the manager, an arrangement to which that lady 
assented, on the ground that she could then prevent all future 
c-uelties. It was, however, felt by Mr. Lyulph Stanley, Dr. 
Richardson, and others, that this was not sufficient, and after a 
long and stormy debate of eight hours, marked by a resort to 
obstruction —which has now become so frequent that next Session 
it will be necessary to invest the Board with power to suspend 
and expel members—a motion by Dr. Richardson to request 
the Home Secretary to continue the inquiry (through a pro- 
secution, as we understand from the debate, though this is not 
in the motion) was carried by nineteen to nine. We cannot 
conceive how any other course can ever have been thought of. 
Tie Chairman evideptly thinks the boys’ evidence untrust- 











worthy, and that is possible; but in that case, it is most unjust 
to the officers accused, whose characters and livelihoods ram 
at stake, that the inquiry should terminate without evidence 
taken by experienced Magistrates, and upon oath. That street 
boys often lie is true enough, and the complaints in eyer 
cheap school about food are often grotesque ; but the ess 
of the handcuffs, of the long confinement in the cells and 
of the lad who was flogged while dying because his tale of 
sacks was incomplete, must be susceptible either of proof or 
disproof. There may have been nothing but the over-harsh- 
ness too often developed in such schools by the excessive per- 
versity of boys hardly more trained than savages, but that is 
not the allegation, which is one of cruelty such as both justifies 
and requires magisterial investigation. We have no fear that 
the Home Secretary will not do his work, but making all 
allowances for the difficulties of the School Board, their ex- 
perience of the character of such boys, and their possible 
knowledge of facts not on the face of the evidence, they ought 
to have shown throughout more energy in the cause of the 
children for whose protection they appoint a manager for St. 
Paul’s School. An instance of this kind does more to destroy 
their hardly-earned character for efficiency and judgment than 
a hundred ordinary blunders, 





THE LEFROY TRIAL. 


FFNIE interest taken in trials for murder is often out of all 

proportion to their real complexity. When any real 
doubt exists as to the guilt of the person charged with the 
crime, or when there is any reasonable ground for suspecting 
that the popular belief as to the person who committed it is 
mistaken, few things can be more exciting. But the Lefroy 
case was common-place throughout. The explanation which 
the prisoner gave of the facts passed the limit which divides 
the improbable from the impossible. The most ingenious 
invention could not possibly have shielded him, and the in- 
vention to which he actually resorted was not even ingenious. 
Mr. Montagu Williams found a good deal to say on several 
points in the case, but there was not one of them that really 
touched the issue which the Jury had to decide. It is 
true that the prosecution were not able to show the steps 
by which the intention of murdering Mr. Gold was built 
up in Lefroy’s mind. But it is not in the least neces- 
sary to assume that he had any knowledge of Mr. Gold 
or his movements before he saw him in the railway car- 
riage at London Bridge, or that in the first instance he 
had even formed the idea of murdering him. It seems 
more likely that he came to the station with the idea of com- 
mitting a simple robbery on a passenger, and that it was for 
this purpose that he got into the carriage with Mr. Gold. 
To make this probable, it is only necessary to prove 
that he was poor enough to make the temptation to 
robbery very great, and on this point the evidence is 
complete. He was at his wit’s end for money; he had 
pawned nearly everything he had to pawn; he had got the 
means of buying his railway ticket by passing off two Hano- 
verian medals as sovereigns in the neighbourhood where he 
lived. Between him and starvation there really did seem 
nothing but the workhouse. These facts supply all the 
connection with Mr. Gold that is needed to explain Lefroy’s 
acts. He sees an elderly man disposing himself to sleep in a 
first-class carriage. There is no other passenger in the com- 
partment, and he thinks that he may rob him, and then make 
his escape before reaching his journey’s end. Very possibly 
he may have read of some such incident, either as a fact or a 
fiction, and, perhaps, have painted to himself how he would set 
about doing the same thing. At all events, he must have made 
up his mind, on seeing Mr. Gold, to murder and rob him. But 
the shot designed to destroy life did not even completely dis- 
able him, and the resistance which Lefroy encountered de- 
ranged his plans, and possibly disturbed his self-control. The 
notion of escaping from the carriage himself, and leaving his 
victim in it, was abandoned—if it had ever been entertained 
—possibly because he no longer had the nerve to achieve the 
dangerous feat of jumping from a train in rapid motion; 
possibly because it was easier to complete the murder by 
throwing Mr. Gold out of the carriage than in any other way. 
The only remarkable feature in the case is the rapidity with 
which he formed the plan—which for a few hours he carried 
out successfully—of attributing the murder to a third person 
who had afterwards left the carriage, unless, indeed, this 
notion was from the first included in his scheme and he in- 
tended all along to inflict some slight wound on himself, and 
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then inform the police of the murder, in the hope of throwing 
them off the scent. There is an air of sensational romance 
about this plan, which may very probably have had its attrac- 
tions for an excitable and half-educated man, such as Lefroy 
evidently was. 

It is singular what a fatal obstacle to the success of his plan 
the fact of his being known to the ticket-collector at London 
Bridge would have constituted, even if he had succeeded in 
killing Mr. Gold at the first shot. Had there been no resist- 
ance on Mr. Gold’s part, Lefroy probably meant to throw out 
the body while the train was in a tunnel, and then, if the car- 
riage had shown no very obvious traces of the crime which 
had been committed in it, he might have walked away from 
the station without hindrance, or even notice. Even then, 
however, the case against him would have been a strong 
one. He would still have been known as the only man 
in the carriage with Mr. Gold, so that, with the omission 
of the incident of the watch in his boot, the evidence 
would have been pretty much the same in kind, though 
less in amount. If Lefroy had not chosen a line on which 
he happened to be known, it is quite possible that the 
notice taken of his appearance would not have been sufficient 
to ensure his identification, and in that case he would almost 
certainly have escaped. Apparently, his studies in romantic 
fiction, though they may have suggested some of the details 
of the crime, had not warned him against anything so common- 
place as being seen by a ticket-collector who knew him, 
getting into the same carriage with Mr. Gold. It is 
not altogether a pleasant reflection that a railway traveller 
may be murdered in a tunnel, and that, provided his murderer 
is not known to the officials and has nothing distinctive in his 
appearance, the crime may go completely unpunished. Lefroy’s 
example may be read in either of two ways,—as a proof that 
murder in a railway-carriage is not so safe a thing as it, per- 
haps, looks ; or as an intimation that if only proper precautions 
are taken, it is a very safe thing indeed. We may hope that 
the former of these lessons will be the one that finds most 
favour with the criminal classes, but it is equally possible that 
they may prefer to deduce the latter. Considering the panic 
which is from time to time caused by crimes resembling 
Lefroy’s, it is a remarkable testimony to English dislike of 
their neighbours, that the present isolation in railway 
travelling should so long have been maintained. It 
cannot be the Railway Companies. who are responsi- 
ble for this, inasmuch as it is plainly to their interest 
to fill their carriages as full as possible. Traffic managers 
would like, if they only dared, to go on the plan of the 
great French lines, and put on no more carriages than are 
wanted to carry the passengers actually travelling by that par- 
ticular train. It would be quite possible, however, without 
crowding the carriages more than is done at present, to so 
construct them as to make it necessary for a man who medi- 
tates committing murder or robbery to be not merely alone 
with his victim in a compartment, but alone with him in a 
carriage. In the great majority of cases, this would be a 
complete security against the commission of crime ; but up to 
this time, it is safe to say that the provision of such a 
security would make a railway company most unpopular. 
This prejudice on the part of passengers has nothing to do 
with physical comfort. That may be secured, if the carriage 
1s properly built, though every inmate of the carriage is under 
the eyes of fifteen fellow-passengers. It is the very fact of 
being under their eyes, or even in a position where their eyes 
may possibly be brought to bear upon him, that an Englishman 
seems to dislike. Whether this feeling will prove superior to 
the alarm evoked by Mr. Gold’s murder, we will not under- 
take to say ; but we shall not be surprised if the lesson is 
quickly forgotten, in presence of the charm which our country- 
men find in the prospect of there being only two passengers 
In a space constructed to carry six or eight. 





M* SPURGEON has written two books which are not 

intended principally for saving souls, but for teaching 
a homely philosophy of life. One of them is called “ John 
Ploughman’s Talk, or Plain Advice for Plain People ;” the 
other, “ John Ploughman’s Pictures, or More of his Plain Talk 
for Plain People.” Both books are full of shrewd sayings of 
the “Poor Richard” type, but the defect of these little books 
is the same as the defect of Benjamin Franklin’s advice,—that 
the world is not quite so simple, and life not quite so easy to 
map out so as to suit certain good counsels, as it seems to 





be to Mr. Spurgeon. For example, John Ploughman begins 
with one of the most approved subjects for writers of this class, 
the subject of idleness; and we have all the pithy sayings that 
we might count upon from Mr. Spurgeon, who is very in- 
dignant indeed against the maxim, “ Better do nothing than 
do mischief,” and replies to it, “If the evil of doing nothing 
seems to be less to-day, you will find it ont to be greater 
to-morrow; the Devil is putting coals on the fire, and so 
the fire does not blaze, but depend upon it, it will be a 
bigger fire in the end.” However, before he gets far on his 
way, he comes upon one of the difficulties of the subject, and 
shows clearly enough that he hardly knows what to make of it. 
He is inveighing against lazy parsons, and says, “ Many a par- 
son buys or hires a sermon, so that he may save himself the 
trouble of thinking. Is not that abominable laziness? They 
sneer at the Ranters, but there is not a Ranter in the kingdom 
but what would be ashamed to stand up and read somebody 
else’s sermon as if it were his own.” But surely Mr. Spurgeon 
does not really think that it is diligence which makes the Ranter 
so fond of ranting his own rant, or laziness which makes some 
men of fastidious mind prefer to read the sermon of a man 
of real power, to delivering their own common-place thoughts. 
The great difficulty of the precepts against idleness, at 
least as regards that part of the world which stands above 
the social position of the ploughman and the artisan, 
is that they are often so very uncertain whether what 
they can best do is worth doing at all; and when this is 
the case, to tell them that idleness is worse than mis- 
chief, is almost equivalent to assuring them that they had 
better set hard to work at laying trains of gunpowder to 
blow up other people, than hold their hands till they are quite 
clear that they will blast only rocks which are in everybody’s 
way. While the chief alternative lies between planting and 
ploughing and reaping, or idling, there can be no question as to 
the duty of industry; but so soon as the alternative begins 
to lie between doing something of the value or pernicious- 
ness of which you are entirely doubtful, and doing nothing, 
the doctrine that doing nothing is allowing the Devil to 
pile coals on to the smouldering fires within you becomes 
very dangerous doctrine indeed. Has not many and many 
a ranter done infinitely more harm by his misleading rant, 
than the clergyman with whom he is compared did by read- 
ing a borrowed: sermon, or by omitting to read a sermon 
altogether? Industry is not so simple a virtue as Mr. Spurgeon 
supposes. Is it really a good thing to be very industrious indeed 
in getting men to aid a mischievous enterprise, or persuading 
men to believe a false and enervating, or a false and intoxicating 
creed? Misdirected energy may often be better than idleness, 
but it may also often be worse, both for the person who first 
lights the flame, and for those who eatch its heat. Mr. Spur- 
geon is not quite unconscious of the difficulty. ‘ Many of our 
squires,” he says, “have nothing to do but to part their hair in 
the middle; and many of the London grandees, ladies and 
gentlemen both alike, as Iam told, have no better work than 
killing time. Now, they say that the higher a monkey climbs, the 
more his tail is seen; and so the greater these people are, the 
more their idleness is noticed, and the more they ought to be 
ashamed of it.” But here his heart fails him a little, and he 
goes on, “I don’t say they ought to plough, but I do say 
they ought to do something for the State, besides being 
like the caterpillars in the cabbages, eating up the good 
things; or like the buttertlies, showing themselves off, but 


making no honey. I cannot be ungry with these people, 
somehow, for I pity them, when I think of the stupid rules 
of fashion wh ich the y cere foreed to mein 1, and the vanity in which 


they weary out their duys.” John Ploughman was, however, 
very angry with the idle loons who knew exactly what they 
might work at, and who preferred idleness to work; so 
that it is evident that as soon as he realises the risk of 
choosing work which had better not be done at all, he does 
hesitate in preferring ill-judged or hap-hazard work to the 
fastidiousness which, in trying to discriminate good work from 
bad, loses its own energy and self-confidence, and falls into a 
state of paralysis. We are not denying that some sound and 
healthy work ought to be easily found by every man; but we do 
deny very strongly that industry is half as simple a virtue for 
those who have before them all sorts of complex issues, in- 
volving much that is bad, and perhaps only something that is 
good, as it is for those who have to choose between running 
a straight and running a crooked furrow, or between sow- 
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ing good seed skilfully and drinking bad beer to their own 
destruction. 

There is the same too great simplicity about almost all Mr. 
Spurgeon’s practical wisdom,—which is very genuine wisdom 
for a homely and simple world, where the phases of life are few, 
but hardly applicable at all to a complicated world of all sorts 
of shades of truth and falsehood, where the chief difficulty is to 
find the particular types of which he speaks. Take, for in- 
stance, John Ploughman’s remarks on “ men with two faces.” 
First, you are told of the men who believe in the winning horse, 
and who, like rats, desert the sinking ship. They have two 
faces only to those who from being prosperous become unfor- 
tunate; and their double face is really the same face in both 
cases,—love of gain. Then we are told apparently of another 
kind of double-mindedness, the double-mindedness of men 
who are “so good-natured that they must needs agree with 
everybody ;” but it soon turns out that John Ploughman 
does not really believe in these as a separate class at 
all, but holds that they are only the former time-servers over 
again :—“If they were at Rome, they would kiss the Pope’s 
toe; but when they are at home, they make themselves hoarse 
with shouting, ‘No Popery.’ They admire the Vicar of Bray, 
whose principle was to be the Vicar of Bray, whether the 
Church was Protestant or Popish. They are mere time-servers, 
in hopes that the times may serve them. They belong to the 
party which wears the yellow colours, not in their button- 
holes, but in the palms of their hands. Butter them, 
and like turnips, you may eat them.’ Clearly, John 
Ploughman has no genuine belief in human chameleons who 
change colour with their company, whether it be their 
interest to do so or not; he cannot imagine that any one who 
changes his mind with his companions can have any motive 
but self-interest in so changing it. Yet we suspect that the 
sincere double-face he was apparently proposing to paint, is 
much commoner than the insincere double-face he paints two or 
three times over, under the impression that he is painting two 
or three different species. Mr. Spurgeon has no real belief 
in the double-facedness of intellectual infirmity, or of too great 
sensibility, and yet each of these types is at least as common as 
the double-facedness of gain, of hypocrisy, and of conven- 
tionality. * 

Take, again, Mr. Spurgeon’s advice, excellent up to a certain 
point, as to the best mode to thrive, and we shall find that where 
it falls short is just where, in most cases, the difficulty begins :— 

“Tt is bad beginning business without capital. It is hard market- 
ing with empty pockets. We want a nest egg, for hens will lay 
where there are eggs already. It is true you must bake with the 
flour you have, but if the sack is empty, it might be quite as well not 
to set up for abaker. Making bricks without straw is easy enough, 
compared with making money when you have none to start with. 
You, young gentleman, stay as a journeyman a little longer, till you 
have saved a few pounds; fly when your wings have got feathers ; 
but if you try it too soon, you will be like the young rook that broke 
its neck through trying to fly before it was fledged. Every minnow 
wants to be a whale, but it is prudent to be a little fish while you 
have but little water; when your pond becomes the sea, then swell 
as much as you like. Trading without capital is like building a 
house without bricks, making a fire without sticks, burning candles 
without wicks; it leads men into tricks, and lands them in a fix.” 
Now, it is odd enough that Cobden’s life illustrates this in 
a sense, but shows that the main difficulty is not touched here, 
—the real question being how far you may rely on trained 
skill and knowledge to procure the help of other people’s capital. 
Cobden tells us that he, with two other friends, none of them 
possessing more than £200 each, persuaded a great manufacturing 
firm in Manchester (Fort Brothers) to trust them, “on no other 
security than our characters and knowledge of our business,” 
to an extent which, within two years, reached £40,000. The 
real question, then, is not so much whether a thriving man 
should save before he tries his own fortune in business, but how 
much he should save, and how much he may trust to the con- 
fidence others may repose in his skill, intelligence, and integrity; 
and this is just the point on which John Ploughman throws no 
light. The truth is that the world of John Ploughman’s maxims 
is a much plainer world of much plainer men than the world 
most of us know. It deals very vigorously with simpler ques- 
tions than those which most of us have to answer. 

The real value of these books is less the value of the advice 
given, than the literary skill, for literary skill in a certain 
homely sense it obviously is, of the mode in which it is given. 
For instance, when Mr. Spurgeon wants to say that when a 
man marries a shrew, he should bear his wife’s tempers as 
patiently as possible, he says it thus:—“‘If a man catches a 





tartar, or lets a tartar catch him, he must take his dose of tar. 
taric acid, and make as few ugly faces as he can. If a three. 
legged stool come flying through the air, he must be thankful 
for such a plain token of love from the woman of his choice, 
and the best thing he can do is to sit down on it 
and wait for the next little article ;” and that is surely a very 
amusing way of saying it. And again, when he wants to 
advise you against rashness, he puts it thus:—* Some 
people like rows—I don’t envy their choice; I’d rather walk 
ten miles to get out of a dispute, than half-a-mile to 
get into one. I have often been told to be bold, and take the 
bull by the horns, but as I rather think that the amusement js 
more pleasant than profitable, I shall leave it to those who are 
so cracked already, that an ugly poke with a horn would not 
damage their skulls. Solomon says, ‘ Leave off strife before it 
be meddled with,’ which is much the same as if he had said, 
‘Leave off before you begin.’ When you see a mad dog, don’t 
argue with him, unless you are sure of your logic; better get 
out of his way, and if anybody calls you a coward, you need not 
call him a fool,—everybody knows that.’ And that, again, could 
hardly be expressed in more vigorous English. 

Take him as a whole, and the significance of these books of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s is not their substance, but their style. He 
manages to imprint, in almost every page, the strong and 
homely imagination of a strong and homely good-sense,—not 
particularly exalted,—not particularly original,— not par- 
ticularly thoughtful,—but vivid of its kind, and that of a kind 
most suited to awaken common-place Englishmen, to appeal 
to their sense of humour, and to hold fast their attention. 





OUR VERNACULAR ARCHITECTURE. 
R. STREET’S speech of Monday to the Royal Institute 
of British Architects was a bold as well as a thoughtful 
one, and thoroughly creditable to him, as one of the chiefs of his 
profession ; but it fails to convince us. We admire and applaud, 
without being satisfied that the speaker has touched the root of 
the great evil he denounces, or has suggested a practicable 
remedy. By a felicitous though unscrupulous little clutch, Mr. 
Street has appropriated a word from the terminology of the 
philologists, and calls the art of building without professional 
or scientific help “ vernacular architecture.” ‘“ Indigenous archi- 
tecture’ would be nearer the truth, but “ vernacular” awakens 
amore correct association of ideas. The infinite mass of English 
house architecture is, Mr. Street says, “ vernacular,” is due to the 
builder and the mason and the carpenter and the plasterer, all 
labouring by rule-of-thumb, and without any scientific or 
artistic supervision of any sort. Street after street is 
run up without any architect, till there are entire quar- 
ters large enough, if they only had histories, to be 
called cities, in the construction of which no trained 
professional has ever been consulted. The builders, who vary 
from great contractors, with science at their command, to 
little bricklayers working with borrowed capital, build them as 
they choose and can. Such building is almost invariably very 
bad, and this, says Mr. Street, must, in some degree at all 
events, be the fault of the trained profession. Architects 
cannot, as the law now stands, force builders to consult 
them; but they ought, by their example, to have taught the 
builders, to have given them ideas and an ideal, to have 
raised in them a general opinion, which would have made 
departure from the first principles of good architecture as 
discreditable as in many trades bad work is. Sound notions, 
in fact, ought to have filtered down from the profession to 
the trade, if the profession had done its duty, for they 
did once filter down. “ Vernacular” architecture is no new 
thing ; it must always have existed, and did exist; it is the 
badness of such architecture which is the novelty. A 
century ago, the English builder frequently built without help, 
but he had learned his trade from men who had been trained 
by the architects of that day; and his ideal, therefore, was a 
simple, solid building, entirely devoid of ornament, but full of 
utility; and certain to endure. Now builders build houses so 
thin that every word is heard through all walls, and so weak 
that the inmates rock in their beds when the wind blows high, 
and spend all their spare money on “so-called ornaments to the 
stucco fronts only of the houses, which are costly to put up, 
costly to keep in repair, and hideous in their ghastly unfitness 
for their place. They have compo keystones, ornamental rail- 
ings and balconies, a few lumps of terra-cotta, elegant cornices 
and window-dressings, aud highly suggestive chimney-pots.” 
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That is, Mr. Street thinks, the fault of architects, for if the 
builders who use their aid were trained to solidity, drilled into 
it through never seeing anything else, they would, in their turn, 
train other and smaller men in the same idea, till adequate 
solidity was accepted as a sine qué non, as the builder’s necessity, 
as a quality the absence of which would be held unworkmanlike 
and discreditable. Builders would be cut by builders for scamped 
work, as officers are cut by officers for ungentlemanly conduct. 
Nothing could be sounder or more beneficial than such a 
speech, and we only wish Mr. Street could preach a course of 
sermons upon that text to all the builders of England; but we 
fear he would only make them wretched, without permanently 
amending their behaviour. If bad art and bad work and ugly 
ornament constitute badness, builders are very often bad; but 
there is an involuntary element in their badness, for which Mr. 
Street scarcely makes sufficient allowance. ‘They can, if they 
like, abstain from stealing gravel—a direct theft, for which 
we hope yet to see a builder or two in Portland Prison— 
they can supply the seasoned materials they say they 
supply, and they can build perfect drains, instead of laying 
down, as they often do, pipes without connections to them; but 
whether they can build solidly may be doubted. ‘They them- 
selves say they cannot,—that the conditions now imposed by 
circumstances are too numerous and too inexorable, and that to 
demand solid building from them is to demand that they cease 
to build altogether; and they have a colouralle case. All 
possible circumstances which could induce a decent builder to 
build houses so weak that they rock in a storm, appear to have 
arrived in this country together. In the first place, the free- 
holders of the soil, who have the first word in the matter, do not 
ask builders to build well, but almost insist, as a condition of em- 
ployment, that they shall build badly. The freeholder of the 
last century, anxious for profit on his city estate, either sold the 
land to the builder altogether, or granted him a long lease at a 
comparatively moderate quit-rent, and under a well-understood, 
though tacit agreement, that the lease would be renewed at a 
moderate, or, at all events, endurable rate of increase. ‘The 
great Cavendish property, the present “ Portland Estate,” was 
all treated in this way, and for more than a century tenants 
were treated with a rare lenity and consideration on all ques- 
tions of renewal. ‘The builder, therefore, with a hundred years 
of tenancy to sell, besides a possible perpetuity, had every 
inducemeut to build solidly, and look to his purchaser for such 
profit as he expected ; while the purchaser expected solidity, as 
much as he would have done had the house been freehold. 
Expenditure on the house might be scamped in places, but 
the “ shell,” the walls, and the beams, and the doorways were 
sure to be intended to last the century, and as a matter 
of fact have lasted, as witness Harley Street. Now, the 
freeholder, especially in the suburbs, possessed with the idea of 
a rapidly-increasing income, refuses long leases, picks out 
builders content with short terms, and very often succeeds in 
finding men who will “ put up” houses, and even large houses, 
on leases of thirty-five years. It is hardly in human nature 
to build with true solidity on such a tenure as that, and the 
difficulty of doing it without heavy loss has been increased by 
other causes. All building materials have largely increased in 
price, not only brick, but timber, more especially timber for 
beams, and most especially timber for beams of more than a 
certain solidity. Then recourse has been had to poor timber- 
work, cut by machine, and manufactured or imported whole- 
sale, while the price of all labour has increased enormously, 
till the effect of the triple process has, speaking roughly, been 
to alter completely the old proportionate cost of solidity and 
thinness. If the wall is doubled in thickness, and the beams 
are doubled in strength, and the doorways and windows are 
doubled in durability, the cost is not doubled, but tripled to the 
builder, who has to pay not only for more material and for more 
labour, but for material of a kind that grows scarcer, and more 
labour at a higher price ; while he loses, as against his rivals, by 
the whole cheapness of the machine-made and imported rubbish. 
At the same time, he does not find that he can recoup himself 
in his prices. Wealth has increased, no doubt, quite as fast as 
the cost of materials, but not the wealth of the classes he 
builds for, much less their inclination to spend that wealth in 
purchasing solidity for a few years by a sacrifice of their 
capital. They would give double money to be housed for ever 
in solid buildings, but they will not give it to be housed a little 
more comfortably for only thirty-five years, in the middle of 
which they will probably be desirous to move further 





afield. Among the classes living on earnings, the pres- 
sure of rent is so severely felt, that as they cannot buy 
freeholds, they insist on keeping rent down; and it is kept 
down, by the sacrifice of solidity, which they do not greatly 
value, which the builder, with his short lease, greatly dreads, and 
which the freeholder, who never spends anything, but makes 
the next leaseholder do all repairs, cares nothing whatever 
about. As to the compo messes, and stucco window-dressings, 
and ornamented chimneys, the fault lies with the public, which 
will have them, though it knows perfectly well all the while 
that the cost of ornamentation must be taken out of the cost of 
what is properly “ building.” 

Suppose, under these circumstances, that Mr. Street’s sound 
and wholesome advice were successful, and that the builders 
were gradually convinced that solidity was indispensable, what 
would be the result ? Clearly, either that the new houses would 
cost exceedingly much more, to the despair of tenants, who 
would declare that they could not pay such rents, and would not 
lock up capital in premiums; or that building would stop, and 
the people crowd together into the existing dwellings. That 
process is going on now to an enormous extent, particularly in 
the solid streets of the third rank, the houses in which are 
slowly parcelled out in floors, occupied by two or even three 
families, under an agreement which leaves one of them 
still the nominal owner of the house. That is not a good 
system, but it is one which, if houses are all to be solid, 
would very soon receive an immense impetus, till London 
gradually assumed the characteristics of a Continental capital. 
The remedy, we fear, is not in rating the builders, who will obey 
orders, like any other tradesmen, and build solidly, if they are 
only paid, but in a sweeping away of settlements which will 
allow owners either to sell sites, or to agree to the Scotch device 
of perpetual leases. The Scotch, who, except in Glasgow, are not 
cramped for room, and who have stubborn ideas of economy, will 
not build on a lease for less than perpetuity, and consequentiy 
their houses are for the most part fairly solid. Till we can get this 
change, there will be little improvement, and even then another 
will be required, which Mr. Street will probably not like. Archi- 
tects are not bad people, and most of them have some artistic 
feeling, but still they are human beings, and while they are 
paid by a per-centage they will never be heartily desirous of 
securing cheap solidity. They like the solidity well enough, 
but they like also to be paid; and a house which costs £10,000 
costs the architect no more time or energy than a house 
which costs £5,000, while the architect’s honorarium is very 
nearly double. Let the architect contract to supervise the 
builder as the builder contracts to construct the house, and his 
temptation will be steadily towards the cheap solidity which 
will ultimately make his name. As it is, the more the private 
customer spends, the better it is for the architect; while the 
builder, who ought to employ him always, is afraid of the cost. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 
THE RIDSDALE JUDGMENT.—NEW EVIDENCE. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—You are allowing me to question whether your statement 
that remarkable evidence has been brought to light since the 
Ridsdale judgment, which might be expected to change the 
opinion of those who delivered the judgment, is adequately 
supported. The evidence to be considered must be not only 
impressive, but also new. 

Your first point is that a chasuble has been found men- 
tioned in an inventory of a date more than ten years 
later than the date of the Advertisements. There may ke more 
than one such case ; let there be as many as you please. What 
then? The mention of a chasuble in an inventory does not 
prove that it was used in the services of the Church. Church- 
wardens were expressly ordered to take care of the costly vest- 
ments which were no longer to be used in divine service, and 
not to allow them to be spoiled, embezzled, or sold. In many 
places, no doubt, the vestments remained on hand for a 
long time. I do not understand that any use of the Mass 
vestment after the date of the Advertisements is alleged to be 
proved. But suppose that there is evidence of such use: 
those who are rejoicing in the use of chasubles in some of our 
churches at the present moment ought not to contend that the 
exceptional use of a chasuble in a country church in Queen 
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Elizabeth’s time, if it could be established, would prove that 
this vestment was not then forbidden by lawful authority. 

As to the pieces of evidence numbered (2), (3), (4), and (5), 
my answer is that they were “brought to light” before, and 
not after, the delivery of the Ridsdale judgment. There is no 
pretence for alleging that they were not perfectly well known to 
Mr. Ridsdale’s counsel. It is enough to say that they were all 
adduced and discussed in Mr. MacColl’s work, entitled, “ My 
Reviewers Reviewed, in a Preface to the Third and Revised 
Edition of Lawlessness, Sacerdotalism, and Ritualism ” ; (2), at 
p. 25; (8), at p. 54; (4), at p. 69; (5), at p. 71. This publication 
bears the date of 1875, whilst the judgment was given in 1877. 
As you speak of “new” evidence, in the light of which you 
desire “ that the decision in the Ridsdale case should be fairly 
and fully reconsidered,” it is plain that all this so-called 
evidence has no claim to be taken into account. It was fully 
considered before the judgment, in the somewhat fierce light 
of Mr. MacCull’s advocacy. 

But, as an example of the worth of this evidence, I will take 
the first of these pieces, the pitce de résistance of your case. It 
is “the declaration of one of the authors of the Advertise- 
ments that the vestments could only be abolished by an Act of 
Parliament, therefore clearly not by the Advertisements.’ Inthe 
review to which you refer me (Spectator, September 10th), this 
declaration similarly takes the foremost place in the array. It 
is there more fully set forth. The reviewer says of it, “This 
direct testimony from the pen of one of the authors of the 
Advertisements ought to be conclusive.” He regards further 
evidence as superfluous, except for those who require not only 
to be killed, but also to be knocked down. After setting forth 
this declaration, and also, for the benefit of those who obstinately 
defy the laws of logic, your (3), (4), and (5), he concludes by 
affirming that the Ridsdale Court were under the sway of “a 
dominant, albeit unconscious, bias, which blinded their eyes to 
the plainest facts.”’ Let us see how far this declaration was 
calculated to influence their opinion. 

The ‘ First Series of Ziirich Letters ” contains a letter (No. 
Ixiv.) from Horn, the Bishop of Winchester, to Rodolph 
Gualter, dated July 17th, 1565. Bishop Horn was one of the 
prelates who signed the Advertisements, though his letter 
makes it wonderful that he could have brought himself to 
put his name to them. The first draft of the Adver- 
tisements was sent by Archbishop Parker to the Queen 
on March 8th, 1565, though they were not issued in their cor- 
rected form till May 21st, 1566. Whether Horn was cognizant 
of the Advertisements when he wrote the letter, does not appear ; 
it is rather singular that he makes no allusion tothem. You 
say, “ He declared that the vestments could only be abolished by 
an Act of Parliament, therefore clearly not by the Advertise- 
ments.” ‘These Royal orders, let me remind your readers, 
prescribe that a cope be worn in cathedral and collegiate 
churches by the principal ministrant and two others in 
the ministration of the Holy Communion, but that in 
other churches the ministers wear a surplice at all minis- 
trations. The contention of the Ritualists is that even if 
the Advertisements have the authority attributed to them in 
the Ridsdale judgment, they do not forbid the use of chasubles, 
which were ordered in Queen Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity, 
seven years before, to be retained and be in use; and Bishop 
Horn is brought forward, as declaring that nothing short of an 
Act of Parliament could abolish the use thus ordered. Now, 
the well-known proviso of Elizabeth’s Act says that certain 
indicated ornaments are to be in use “until other order 
shall be therein taken by the authority of the Queen’s Majesty, 
with the advice of her Commissioners...... or of the 
Metropolitan of this realm.” I should have thought that no 
one—not even a Puritan bishop, much less a writer in the 
Spectutor—could have been supposed to hold that what one 
Act of Parliament expressly authorizes, could not be done 
without another Act to make it legal. If Bishop Horn had ex- 
pressed this opinion, we should have been obliged to think the 
‘worse of his common-sense. But he is guiltless of the 
absurdity attributed to him. We must admit, however, that he 
is not above troubling himself seriously about “ the wearing of 
square caps and surplices (usus pileorum quadratorum et 
superpelliceorum.)” This use, he tells his Swiss friend, had, un- 
fortunately, the authority of an Act of Parliament. “This Act 
cannot be repealed, unless by the agreement and consent of all 
the Estates of the Realm, by whose concurrence it was enacted.” 
“Tt was enjoinedus...... either to wear the caps and sur- 

















plices, or to give place to others.” “ We certainly hope to repeal 
this part of the Act next Session; but if this cannot be 
effected ...... I am, nevertheless, of opinion that we 
ought to continue in the Ministry,’—and wear the obnoxious 
square caps and surplices. Bishop Horn does not say, and we 
may hope that he would not have said, that the Queen and 
Metropolitan could not legally take order under the Act of 
Uniformity even for the abolition of caps and surplices. He 
probably knew that it was much more hopeless to move the 
Queen and the Archbishop to do this, than to stir up a Pro. 
testant feeling on the subject in Parliament. What he says is 
itself quite rational: We are unwillingly wearing caps and 
surplices, under the compulsion of an Act of Parliament; we 
cherish a faint hope that Parliament may release us from the 
compulsion. 

It is needless for me to experiment upon the patience of your 
readers any further. I think I have shown that the only new 
evidence adduced is of no value, and that the piece of old evid- 
ence to which you and your reviewer have given the place of 
first importance, is a misreading of the text to which it appeals. 
The Ridsdale judgment, I may add, does not, to my mind, solve 
all the difficulties of the perplexing historical problem of which 
it treats; but I know of no other solution which, on the whole, 
deals with them so successfully. That it would give the best 
possible decision, from a legal point of view, on the case before 
it, is what most Englishmen would have expected of such a 
Court as that which delivered this judgment, after such a pro- 
longed and thorough sifting as the case had undergone.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. LLEWELYN Davies, 

34 Dorset Square, N.W., November 8th. 

[Our correspondent makes three assumptions which seem to 
us utterly erroneous,—(1), That the vestments enumerated in 
the All Saints’ inventory were not in use at the time ; (2), that 
all the evidence advanced in Mr. MacColl’s book was considered 
by the Court in the Ridsdale judgment, simply because that 
book was published before the Ridsdale judgment was given. 
The book was not before the Court, and as a matter of fact, the 
judgment did uot deal at all with some of the most important 
evidence there advanced. (3.) Mr. Davies does not seem to 
observe the force of Bishop Horn’s reference to the necessity 
for the purposes of the Puritan Clergy, of a repeal of 
the Vestment Clause of the Act of Parliament. Accord. 
ing to Mr. Davies’s contention and that of the judgment 
in the Ridsdale case, there was no such necessity at all. The 
Queen, together with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, might 
have exempted the clergy, by tie issue of Advertisements, from 
the duty of wearing the surplice and cap, no less than the 
chasuble. Bishop Horn, though he was himself a party to the 
deliberations concerning the forthcoming Advertisements, cer- 
tainly did not think so. He only hoped at most that the whole 
law in this respect would not be enforced. For anything 
beyond this, he saw that recourse must be had to a repealing 
statute.—Eb. Spectator.] 





SIR GEORGE ELLIOT AND NORTH DURHAM. 

{To THE EpriTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In last week’s Spectator, it is stated that Sir George 
Elliot succeeded in winning the election in North Durham by 
making certain promises, which he is now endeavouring, un- 
successfully, to explain away. I suppose you are here referring 
to the false statement made by Mr. Gladstone at Leeds—for 
which he has not yet made, as he ought, a Karolyi-like apology 
—that Sir George Elliot advocated the immediate and uncon- 
ditional release of the Irish political prisoners, and that this 
explained the enormous majority at the recent memorable 
contest. 

As I took advantage, of a short clerical holiday, to help, as far 
as 1 could, the Conservative cause in North Durham, I had the 
opportunity of hearing Sir George Elliot explain his views at 
various large centres of population. What he advocated in 
regard to the question of the Irish political prisoners was this, 
—he’urged that one of two courses should be pursued ; either 
that the Government should devise means to give them a fair 
trial at once, or that they should be released, on condition of 
their giving securities for future good-behaviour. Of course, I 
need hardly say that such an expression of opinion as this 
would never have sufficiently explained the course of the Irish 
vote on this occasion. It would have gone just the same, if Sir 
George Elliot had never spoken a word about Ireland. 

We must be prepared for anything, now that Liberalism has 
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degenerated into Gladstonianism ; but I sincerely hope that the 
Spectator is not becoming so foolishly partisan as to try to per- 
suade its readers that the Irish vote was the cause of the Con- 
servative victory in North Durham; that the course taken by 
some 200 or 250 voters at the polling-booths, one way or the 
other, could possibly bridge over the chasm of 1,700 voters, the 
difference between the results in April, 1880, and September, 
oa it not be better to look facts in the face, and remember 
that between these two dates three things have occurred in the 
political history of England, which the recent municipal elec- 
tions prove have come home to the mind and conscience of all 
sorts and conditions of electors ?—(1.) The Government patron- 
age of the Bradlaugh blasphemy. (2.) The eating of dirt in the 
‘Transvaal. (3.) The greatest political hypocrisy of modern 
times, the ruinous mismanagement of Ireland by the so-called 
Liberal Party. —I am, Sir, &c., W. R. Horrer, 

St. Peter’s Church, Redcar, November 8th. 

[Mr. Hopper’s explanation comes to very little,—as little 
asor less than Mr. Gladstone’s apology to Count Karolyi, which 
amounted to expressing satisfaction that Austria had officially 
repudiated her intention of pursuing the policy generally 
attributed to her, and expressing regret that he should, 
under those circumstances, have imputed to her what she 
was not—as it now appeared—going to do. Moreover, 
Mr. Hopper’s account of Sir George Elliot’s language does 
not agree by auy means exactly with Sir George Elliot’s 
own speech, as quoted by himself, in a letter to the 
Press on October 15th. He there confessed that “he should 
have been glad if the Government could have made it their 
policy, in carrying this great measure, to have released the sus- 
pects, on having some assurance as to their future conduct. 
...+++ He believed they would have great difficulty in 
pacifying Ireland so long as these 150 or 200 men, who had 
been fighting the cause in Ireland, were retained within the 
prison walls. His aim, if elected, would be in favour of taking 
the best securities that could be got for the good-conduct of the 
men, and releasing them.” And he describes the suspects as 
‘a number of very ardent, active, clever, and perhaps the best 
men in Ireland.” It is obvious that “the best securities that could 
be got” would practically have been none at all. And he 
was not, it appears, on his own showing, prepared to keep them 
‘in prison till really good security was forthcoming. That Sir 
'George’s Elliot’s line on the liberation of the suspects secured 
for him the Irish vote, there can be no doubt. That the Irish 
vote alone accounted for the wide difference between the two 
elections, we never maintained. But we do maintain that Sir 
George Elliot's anti-Coercion policy would have been scornfully 
repudiated by the great majority of Parliamentary Conserva- 
tives.—Ep. Spectator. | 





KINGSLEY ON PRAYER. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—Charles Kingsley always argued that, as we go, in case 
of illness, to a physician of the body, so, in case of doubt, we 
should consult a physician of the soul. ‘ Why not talk over 
the matter with me, fairly and soberly ? How do you know, 
till you have tried, whether I can help you or not?” he says to 
Templeton, in “ Phaethon.”’ Certainly, Kingsley himself,as many 
a correspondent, of his can testify, was nobly eager to help all 
souls that were struggling through darkness towards light. 
Some years ago, I found, or seemed to find, in connection with 
prayer, the truth of the well-known lines,— 
‘‘ What hope, what light, 
Falls from the farthest, starriest way, 
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On you that pray ! 
And I obeyed Kingsley’s injunction, and invoked his help. I 
need not reproduce my letter; the tenor of my questions may 
be seen, by reflection, in the following reply, which I received, 
without delay, from the good and generous clergyman, who was 
always so ready to help those who in honest doubt turned, in 
sincerity, to him for counsel. His letter may be of service and 
of interest to others, than for yours, faithfully, 

Arts Club, November 9th. H. Scuvetz Witsoy. 





“You are a sanguine man, my dear Sir, who ask me to solve for 
you the riddle of existence, since the days of Job and Solomon, 
since the days of Socrates and Buddha; the especial riddle, 
too, of our time, with its increased knowledge of physical science. 
But what I scem to know, I will tell you. Knowing and 





believing a great deal of the advanced physical science of 
Darwin’s school, I still can say I do not believe in the existence of 
Law. ‘Laws of Nature,’ ‘ Laws impressed,’ or ‘ properties impressed 
on Matter,’ are to me, after careful analysis of their meaning, mere 
jargon. Nothing exists but Witt. All physical laws and phenomena 
are but the manifestations of that Will,—one, orderly, utterly wise, 
utterly benevolent. In Him, ‘the Father,’ I can trust, in spite of the 
horrible things I see, in spite of the fact that my own prayers are 
not answered. I believe that He makes all things work together for 
the good of the human race, and of me, among the rest, as iong as I 
obey His will. I believe that He will answer my prayer, not accord- 
ing to the letter, but according to the spirit of it; that if I desire 
good, I shall find good, though not the good which I longed for. 
And ‘Law’ and ‘Necessity’ I look on as phantoms of my own 
imagination, always ready to reappear, but always certain, likewise, 
to vanish again, before one sound blow of careful logic or of practical 
life.—Yours, very truly, C. KINGSLEY. 
Eversley Rectory, Winchjield, December 23rd, 1862.” 





THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER AND MR. GREEN. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 


Sir,—In the Spectator of October 29th, a letter appeared from 
Mr. Heywood, of Swinton, in which he says that at the 
Manchester Diocesan Conference, “ The subject [of Mr. Green] 
was only introduced by the Bishop himself at the close of the 
conference, all discussion being necessarily precluded.” To use 
Mr. Heywood’s words, “ This is not the case.” His memory has 
strangely failed him. The subject was introduced by an Oldham 
Vicar, who made an earnest appeal to the Bishop on Mr. Green’s 
behalf. After that appeal, several clergyman (myself among 
the number) and laymen spoke. The Bishop, in answer to the 
appeal, wished to tell the Conference what he had done and was 
ready to do for the liberation of Mr. Green; and read some 
correspondence on the subject. Mr. Heywood tried to prevent 
the Bishop’s stating his case respecting a subject on which a 
direct appeal had been made to his Lordship, but the attempt, 
being against the general feeling of the Conference, failed.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Henry S. Byrtu, 

: Vicar of Bardsley, near Ashton-under-Lyne. 





THE ROYAL RESIDENCE IN IRELAND. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SpECTATOR,’’ | 
Sm,—Some journals have objected to Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
proposition about the propriety of a Royal residence in Ireland, 
on the ground that it is not a “safe” or “ pleasant” place in 
which to live. About the pleasantness I will not dispute, but 
two years ago, before the disturbances began, it might have been 
tolerable for a limited period of each year. Duty is not always 
pleasant, everybody knows, and no one better than a conscieutious 
Sovereign. And Ireland, after all, isnot now a place of trans- 
portation, as in the days of Elizabeth, seeing that it is only one 
day’s journey from London. The natives, whatever their faults, 
are not an inhospitable people; and they generally did their 
best to make it pleasant to the Royal visitors, as far as their 
resources went. 

The danger supposed to be incurred deserves more serious 
consideration, but what are the grounds of suspicion? Though 
the visits of the Royal Family to the sister-island have been like 
those of angels, still they have been sufficient to put the loyalty of 
the people to the proof. Have they ever been shot at, or threat- 
ened, or insulted; or has their presence been made the occasion 
for a demonstration of discontent with the Government ? 
I do not recollect a single case of the kind. When the Queen 
made her first visit in 1849, after a devastating famine and a 
severely punished rebellion, she was received with warm demon- 
strations of affection, the genuineness of which she did not doubt, 
—an affection which perhaps might have taken deeper root, if it 
had been cultivated. The Prince of Wales, who has been often 
in the sister-island, has had no reason to consider it dangerous, 
though he probably found it “slow.” Though not “ pleasant,” 
Tam convinced, I am certain, that even now it is as safe a place 
for a member of the Royal Family as any part of the United 
Kingdom. 

In conclusion, I should like to express my sense of gratitude 
to the Spectator, for its disinterested and clear-sighted defence 
of a much abused, if a much sinning, nationality, in its darkest 
hour, when it appears to the civilised world in its worst aspect. 
This generous confidence from such a quarter brings comfort 
and hope to Irish hearts, and bids them not despair of the 
future.—I am, Sir, &c., G.8.G. 
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MR. TENNYSON’S POEM. 

[To rue Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR,’’} 
Srr,—Does not Mr. Tennyson, in his new poem, fall away from 
his high faith that the truths which Christ has made current 
coin,— 

“In manhood darkly join 

Deep-seated in our mystic frame’’ ? 
You say that it is obvious enough that the poem “ paints the 
legitimate results of the agnostic creed on a tortured human 
heart.” Surely, for Christians, this is a most suicidal assump- 
tion, and is a subtle restatement of the argument, now aban- 
doned in its crude form, that the agnostic has no basis for 
morality. Say that the agnostic cannot interpret, account for, 
explain his moral impulses, but pray do not say that because 
he has lost his conscious, formal faith, he no longer feels “ bound, 
by any overpowering obligation,” to do the very things that 
a Christian feels most bound to do. In the fact that 
he cannot rid himself of his sense of obligation lies the 
strongest proof that this sense is eternal, and is only to be 
accounted for as the very power of the Divine Spirit in him. 
Admit that the sense of obligation is not eternal, but dependent 
on conscious faith, and yon ignore your most indestructible 
evidence of the existence of a Light that lighteth every man, 
who comes unto His own, though they receive Him not. A 
man’s conviction that his life is not his own, to be parted with 
when its pains outweigh its pleasures, is “ deep-seated in” his 
** mystic frame.” The Christian revelation may show him why 
the pain is worth bearing. It gives currency to, and works 
upon, it does not create, this conviction, any more than it 
creates the eternal ideas of right and wrong. An agnostic 
always fails to explain to me why he feels bound to act for the 
highest good of the greatest number. He can never deny that 
he does feel so bound. If I tell him that he has not really this 
conviction, am I not myself Atheistic ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. Sarson. 
[Our correspondent quotes a fragment only of our sentence. 

If he had quoted the whole, it would have been seen to be 
entirely in agreement with his own drift. Our contention was 
simply that the agnostic philosophy, taken alone, involves these 
consequences. We quite agree with him that every actual 
agnostic cannot really escape the necessity of looking at his 
actions in the light of eternal issues which he yet consciously 
ignores, and eternal purposes to which he professes to be blind. 
—Eb.. Spectator. | 





CONTRIBUTION FROM DREAMLAND. 
(To rue Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’ ] 
Sir,—As to mental exercises in dreams, this happened to me 
one morning, not very many years ago. I found myself at Eton 
again, at my desk, in Mrs. Holt’s (my dame’s house), writing a 
copy of verses on Spring. The lines were written easily enough, 
I thought, when suddenly I stopped to criticise an expression, 
and this change in the mental attitude woke me at once. I had 
the last two lines on my lips, and there was no harm in them. 
I have no reason to doubt that the former ones, which slipped 
away, without much loss to mankind, down the abyss of Space, 
were just as good or as moderate as the two remembered ones, 
which ran as follows :— 
“Emicat omnis ager renovato flore rosarum, 
Et passim herbosd nube virescit humus.” 
T have a notion that “ flos rose” would be a more dainty expres- 
sion (“the flower of the rose”’) in careful Latin than “ rosarum,” 
but that is no great matter. The odd thing was, that not 
only the lines, but the criticism, stood the test of waking. I had 
said to myself, “ I do not know about ‘ herbosA nube,’ it is rather 
an unusual phrase, but I think it will do; and if not, my tutor may 
alter it, and be hanged to him.” TI considered the matter as I 
was rubbing my eyes, and still thought it admissible, though 
I recovered my grown-up manners, and repented of the unseemly 
expression about the excellent Provost of King’s. I do not say 
that there is any merit in the two Latin lines, but simply that 
the old Eton mechanism, which had ground out ten thousand 
Latin verses between 1823 and 1829, went to work in my dream 
without having rusted, and that the result was quite up to my 
present waking level of Latin composition, in which, I need 
hardly say, it bas not been for many years my practice to 
indulge, of set purpose.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Francis Hastines Dory e, 
Board Room, Customs, November 7th. 
P.S.—I mentioned this fact in a small volume of “ Lectures” 








published some ten years ago; but the book is now outof print 
so I may as well repeat it. It is odd, by the way, that in the 
letters written to you on this subject, no reference is made (at 
least, I have seen no such reference) to Coleridge’s elaborate 
account of how Kubla Khan rose up in his mind whilst he wag 
asleep, under the influence of opium. 





DE AMICIS’ “ HOLLAND.” 
{To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of October 15th appears a letter from 
Mrs. Caroline Tilton, referring to your review of her translation 
of the above work, in which she unwittingly does us an in- 
justice. She begs “to submit a mild protest against being 
saddled with printer’s errors, made in the first edition of the: 
book, which was printed in New York, by Messrs. G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons.” 

She had, however, in writing to you, forgotten that, although 
the arrangement for her translation was made by us, the type- 
setting of the book was done under the instructions of Messrs.. 
W. H. Allen and Co., who published the English edition, and 
from whom we purchased our set of the stereotype plates. The 
responsibility for the annoying “ printer’s errors” rests, there- 
fore, not with New York, but with London.—We are, Sir, &e.,. 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons, 

27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, October 28th. 





CURIOSITIES OF NOMENCLATURE. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I used to know a man in Australia who went by the 
name of Abrah Brown. I used to wonder where he got his name- 
from. I was told, on credible authority (with names of persons 
and places), that his father had had him baptised Abracadabra, 
after a favourite mare! I believe it was really the case.—I am, 
Sir, &c., R. WiNTERBOTHAM, 
Fraserburgh, N.B., November 9th. 





AN EXPLANATION. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THR “ SPecTATOR.”’ ] 
Sir,—I have just seen the article in the Spectator of Novem- 
ber 5th, in which you refer to me as “the late Miss Twining.” 
Will you allow me to say that I am still able to carry on the 
battle with regard to “ Pauper Infirmaries,” which, though 
begun twenty-five years ago, is not yet ended F—I am, Sir, &e.,. 
20 Queen Square, W.C., November 10th. Lovisa Twrnine. 








POETRY. 


a el 
IRISH SONG. 

[Arr: ** When I rose in the morning.”’ | 
Ou! my love’s an arbutus, 

By the borders of Leane, * 
So slender and shapely, 

In her girdle of green ; 
And I measure the pleasure 

Of her eyes’ sapphire sheen 
By the blue skies that sparkle 

Through the soft-branching screen. 


But though ruddy the berry, 
And snowy the flower, 
That brighten together 
That beautiful bower, 
Perfuming and blooming 
Through sunshine and shower, 
Give ine her bright lips 
And her laugh’s pearly dower. 


Alas! fruit and blossom 
Shall fade on the lea, 
And Time’s jealous fingers 
Dim your young charms, machree 
But unranging, unchanging, 
I know you'll cling to me, 
Like the evergreen leaf 
To the arbutus tree. 
A, PercrvaL GRAVES. 





* “The Lakes of Killarney were anciently, and are often still, called collee 
tively Lough Leane.’’—Dr. Joyce’s ‘* Irish Names of Places,” 
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> 
SAMUEL PALMER’S PAINTINGS.* 
Wuen a great man dies, be he writer or painter, statesman or 
scientific writer, we are apt rather to over, than under-rate his 
‘achievements, seeking, perhaps, to atone for long-continued 
neglect by a too tardy justice. But the man who dies after a long 
life of work in which he has just failed to be great, whose success 
has always been of that kind which gains ready appreciation 
within the little circle of friends to whom it is known, but which 
never touches the world at large—whose genius, in fact, has 
shown itself in pleasing greatly a few, rather than touching the 
hearts or affecting the lives of the many—this man is apt, I think, 
to obtain but scanty justice, directly his powers of pleasing have 
ceased. And this is, of course, more certainly the case, if he be 
one whose talents have beeu somewhat archaic, and if he has 
never cared to adapt them to the public measure of the useful, 
the beautiful, or the true. So it is that I venture to dwell a 
little upon the style of painting, and the habit of mind which that 
style showed, of the late Mr. Samuel Palmer, one of the oldest 
members of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours. And 
first, a very few words about the man himself. He was born in 
the beginning of the present century, was brought up as a 
painter from the early age of fourteen, was instructed by 


Linnell and befriended by Blake, worked mainly in oil up to: 


1840, soon after which time he joined the Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours, of which body he continued a member 
till the date of his death. Without entering into personal 
details, we may say, without offence, that, as evidenced in 
his work, there were two ruling motives in the arti-t’s mind; or, 
perhaps, I should rather say, two media through which he 
saw Nature and Art. These were his religious and poetical 
feelings, and, though I put them here as separate influences, 
they were practically inseparable. ‘ Milton and the Bible,” 
says the deceased artist’s son, in the brief memoir of his father’s 
life which he has already published, were the two ruling in- 
fluences of his life, and much of the massive dignity of the one 
and the simple solemnity of the other, passed habitually into his 
work. Does it not seem somewhat of a contradiction to say 
that any paintings can echo, in form and colour, at one and the 
same time, the splendid and somewhat involved picturesqueness 
of Milton, and the straightforward simplicity of the English of 
the’ Bible? And yet-it is certainly true of Mr. Palmer’s best 
work, that both these elements live therein side by side, along 
with a style which is at once peculiar, gorgeous, and intricate, 
which rejoices in the most varied harmonies of colour, and 
which treats the various forms with which it is concerned 
from an idealistic point of view. We find in Palmer’s work a 
curious naiveté, which, like that of the Bible itself, seems some- 
times almost to verge upon childlikeness. A painter whose habit 
of mind is evidently one of the most intense earnestness and 
humility, he, nevertheless, treats and selects his subjects with a 
daring indifference to the possibility of their adequate repre- 
sentationSwhich is of rare occurrence even with Turner himself. 
I do not think it of much avail to discuss here from whom he 
gathered the elements of his style, nor to speculate upon his 
relatiori to such painters as Barrett and Varley, or to the later 
manner of Turner, No doubt, he owed much to Claude, and 
much also to his master Linnell, and it was probably the 
influence of the latter that gave to his work that element 
of simplicity and delight in natural things which is 
evident throughout his paintings. For though he walked 
with Nature much after the fashion of Blake—seeing the 
visible universe only as a veil to the spiritual—he never, like 
Blake, lost sight of that veil’s beauty, nor ever ceased to try 
and make it manifest. No doubt, he, too, had visions of angels 
at every sunrise, and dreamt of Greece and Syria whenever the 
sun set upon English meadows. But in whatever celestial light 
he saw the grove and stream appareled, he still remembered 
that it was earth, not Heaven, that he was painting, and men, 
not spirits, that he was painting for. I do not suppose that I 
can, at this late day, make a single one of the “ all-ill-judging 
world approve ” of these beautiful works, which they have in the 
Main ignored for the sixty years during which they have 
been continually before their eyes, nor extort from a public 
that worships Frith and Horsley, a passing glance of admira- 
tion for the work of a painter who spent the whole of a long 
life in devotion to the finest form of landscape art. But, per- 





* The Fine-Art Society. 





haps, in these great days of Art education, when Cardinals, 
Prime Ministers, and philosophers say such fine things about 
the moral influence of painting, I may persuade a few 
thoughtful persons to go for themselves to the little ga!- 
lery in Bond Street, and pay that tribute to Palmer's 
work that he would have liked best,—a careful examina- 
tion. Having tried, and tried vainly, to get more public 
recognition bestowed upon this artist’s work while he was alive, 
I feel keenly the futility of trying to alter a verdict that can no 
longer affect its object ; and my only hope in writing this brief 
notice is to assert again that admiration which I have so fre- 
quently been ridiculed for bestowing, and to pay what tribute 
I may to the memory of a painter who never altered his course 
to win public recognition, or surrendered his theories in defer- 
ence to public prejudice. Of the special works of Mr. Palmer, 
which have been so industrionsly collected by the Fine-Art 
Society, I need say little more here than that they form a very 
typical collection, and include much of his finest work. The 
magnificent Milton series painted for Mr. Valpy, and still in 
that gentleman’s possession, are all here, and are, perhaps, on 
the whole, the finest specimens in the exhibition. Anything 
more magnificent in colour or more daring in conception than 
the one which is entitled “The Eastern Gate,’ I have never 
beheld, except in the very finest work of Turner ; and even in 
Turner himself there was a lack of that untroubled belief, that 
appearance of delight and gladuess, which make this drawing 
so very beautiful. Of the others, the best is probably Mr. Gur- 
ney’s “Tityrus Restored to his Patrimony;” and the drawing 
of Rome, entitled “ A Golden City,” is also extremely tine. 
Of the many poetical qualities of these works, I hope to speak 
in another notice, yet life is short, and I must content myself 
here with a ope, not a certainty; but our readers have now 
an opportunity of judging for themselves that shou'd not be 
neglected. Harry Quint 








= 
BOOKS. 
———_»>——_. 
MORE BIOGRAPHIES OF CARLYLE.* 
How great is the revealing power of Death! A year ago, had 
the question been asked what rank in the hierarchy of fame 
should be assigned to the thinker who was then a feeble old man 
at Chelsea, rapidly growing more feeble, the answers would have 
been various; butthe expectations of the most enthusiastic admirer 
would surely have fallen short of the truth, as far as we now know 
the truth. The unique character of the tribute which Carlyle 
has received from his contemporaries may be brought home to 
the reader’s mind, by comparing it with that paid to one who, 
while both lived, seemed to possess much the same hold on 
public attention. The contrast which the great revealer sets 
before us is a striking one. The Autobiography of John Mill 
was devoured with keen interest, discussed with strong and 
various sympathies, laid on the shelf where it mightbe consulted 
most readily, and there was an end of the matter. No pilgrim- 
ages were made to remote country places to obtain details of 
his youth and childhood, no old newspapers and magazines 
were disinterred for some chance word from or about him; we 
had nothing but what he or his representatives had chosen to 
give us, and we did not want any more. Carlyle’s Leiiniscences, 
on the other hand, seemed merely to whet the public appetite 
for narratives of his life; those now to be added to the subjects 
of a former review are the third, fourth, and fifth given to 
the world in the few months since it was possible to publish 
his biography without consulting him, and these (the works re- 
spectively of an Englishman, American, and German) do not, we 
believe, exhaust the list of books of which he has, in that short 
interval, formed the subject. We review the list with very 
mixed feelings. Even so far as it consists of mere compilations, 
it marks a strong response to a message of warning and rebuke, 
addressed to his generation by one who may be considered, in 
some sort, a prophet, and so far it is valuable. The best speci- 
men of this kind of tribute is that by Mr. Howie Wylie, pre- 
viously reviewed in these columns (Spectator, April 16th), a 
work which we know to have been read with pleasure by at least 
one warm and intimate friend of Carlyle, and to which, after 
perusing others of its kin, we return With a somewhat heightened. 





* Thomas Carlyle. By M.D. Conway. London: Chatto and Windus, 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Carlyle. By R. H. Shepherd. 
London: W. H. Allen and Co. 

Thomas Carlyle. Jin Lebensbild und Goldk5rner ans seinen Werken. Dar- 
gestellt durch Eugen Ozwald. Leipzig: Wm. Friedrich. London: Triibner, 
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estimate, from the point of view of the critic. Mr. Shepherd’s 
biography, on the other hand, reminds us, we are compelled to 
allow, of all that has to be said against this class of books. To 
expand an obituary notice, for which the writer has had no 
advantages which his readers did not share, into a bulky work, 
in which all that is of interest has been printed at least once 
before, is not to do honour to the memory of a man of genius. 
It is rather to do all in one’s power to blunt the impression of 
a strong individuality and a massive and original mind. We 
wish that the book—which is, after all, the monument of much 
industry and a warm admiration for a great man—could be dis- 
missed with even this as its worst censure; but it is defaced in 
one place by a very ungraceful and disagreeable attack on the 
author’s fellow-workers, the bad taste of which is so glaring 
that one can hardly bring oneself to consider how far it is un- 
just. We have found their productions more readable, at any 
rate, than that of their self-appointed judge. However, Mr. 
Shepherd has given the public a good deal of accurate informa- 
tion about Carlyle, or rather, about his books, and has included 
some of Carlyle’s own writing not otherwise conveniently acces- 
sible, which, of course, is valuable. And this is the outside of 
what we can say for these volumes. 

In turning from Mr. Shepherd’s six or seven hundred pages 
to Mr. Conway’s two hundred, we invert the ratio of bulk and 
merit. We have here no mere compilation, but the recollections 
of one who loved Carlyle, and has power to unveil some part of 
the lovable nature that was in the man. The glimpses of the 
home at Chelsea given here are more vivid and life-like than 
almost anything else that has been published in that kind, though 
everything of the kind is a little disappointing. Mrs. Carlyle’s 
description of the grim cook who had made a favourable im- 
pression on her husband, and whose main recommendation was 
that “ when people dies I can lay ’em out perfect,” will recall 
to the memory of her friends many a fragment of her lively 
and dramatic reminiscences ; and the little duet on the Brown- 
ings which followed, though not of a kind in which husband 
and wife had better often indulge, is full of a sweet music, 
half-tender, half-mocking,—the first element, perhaps, being 
due rather to the subject than the performers. There is but 
little of this, but the whole thing is so slight—a magazine 
article enlarged—that a single reminiscence is enough to flavour 
the volume. There is more than one touch that opens a vista 
of deep interest. ‘ John Mill seemed always to become suddenly 
aged when Carlyle was mentioned,” is a tragedy put into a 
sentence. On the other hand, we cannot pass over without 
protest a strangely misleading and somewhat arrogant allusion 
to a man of pure and heroic character, to whom Carlyle was 
under the greatest possible obligations, Edward Irving (p. 46). 
However, this is the only passage we have to condemn. The 
little sketch leaves an impression of pathos not fully accounted 
for by anything the biographer has to tell us. But the inward 
experience of a large character is coloured more by thought and 
belief than by circumstance; and Carlyle’s views had not, we 
think, much element of hopefulness. In speaking of Carlyle’s dis- 
appointment in the class from whom he hoped so much (p. 59)—a 
passage which, we may remark, in passing, is made obscure by 
its ambiguous use of the verb “ disappoint”—Mr. Conway 
touches on the spring of much of Carlyle’s sadness. His nature 
seems to us one of those, more common, perhaps, in others than 
in men of genius, which are especially liable to disappointment. 
The recollection that Carlyle was a sufferer, however we account 
for the fact, is, at any rate, an important condition for justice 
to one towards whom, as perhaps towards most of us, justice 
implies pity. Some letters, of considerable but unequal interest, 
now first published, conclude the little volume, and strongly 
bear out this impression. Written during Carlyle’s early 
youth, though they give evidence of the faults with which his 
latest writing has made us too familiar, they bear also touching 
witness to the despondency which in part arose from a con- 
sciousness of their presence, and in part excuses them. We 
had marked several passages for quotation; but we must 
be content with two pieces of self-portraiture, in the sad 
depreciation of which we find a key to much of the mourn- 
fulness of his life. ‘“ When I review my past conduct,” he 
wrote, in 1819, at the age of only twenty-four (the second sen- 
tence comes a few months later), “it seems to have been guided 
by narrow and defective views, and worst of all, by lurking, 
deeply lurking affectation. I could have defended these views 
by the most paramount logic, but what logic can withstand 
experience?” ...... “Timid, yet not humble; weak, yet 











enthusiastic ; nature and education have rendered me entirely 
unfit to force my way among the thick-skinned inhabitants of 
this planet.” Surely the outcry of the youth throws some light 
on the experience of the man, however little it seems to pre 
figure it. 

While Mr. Conway’s work is interesting as supplying us 
with an American view of Carlyle, the third work on our list— 
smaller in bulk even than that with which we have coupled it~ 
derives a like interest from the fact of its being the notice of a 
German admirer. Mr. Oswald is qualified by an equal know- 
ledge of England and Germany to do justice to one who might 
have been known as an interpreter between the two nations, if 
this claim on our gratitude had not been swallowed up in others 
still greater. Perhaps, without national arrogance, we may also 
ascribe to Mr. Oswald’s long residence among Englishmen, his 
candid and generous expression of regret at some of his hero’s 
anti-Gallican utterances during the war between France and 
his own country. He takes avery just view of Carlyle’s relation 
to German literature, and we are glad to find among the names 
here cited of previous workers in this mine, that of one 
whom Carlyle himself failed adequately to recognise. The 
article on William Taylor, of Norwich, is one of the: 
few which seem to us to prefigure what is disagreeable in the 
Reminiscences. As we have mentioned the baleful word, let us 
discharge ourselves of our only complaint against this apprecia- 
tive notice, by expressing our regret that an admirer of Carlyle’s 
should fall into the blunder of ascribing to “ Philistines and 
Pharisees” the lament over the posthumous work which robbed 
so many admirers of the belief that Carlyle was grateful, 
reverent, and compassionate. Let his disciple pass in silence: 
his posthumous work; the hero can afford it, and it is the 
admirer’s best policy. That Mr. Oswald has not done so ‘is 
almost the only flaw we can discover in this readable little book, 
which, if it has not the interest of Mr. Conway’s, in being the 
work of a personal friend, seems to us a much truer critical esti- 
mate. The passage which has most interested us is the com- 
parison with Mazzini (p. 48), but many people will turn most 
readily to the picture here given of Goethe’s feelings towards 
Carlyle, nowhere else conveniently accessible, and new to most 
English readers. The estimate of Carlyle’s life of Schiller will 
strike most as exaggerated, but it seems to have been shared by: 
the great German. It is strange that we should find ground 
for the same protest in the tribute of an American and German 
admirer of Carlyle, but both are alike unappreciative of the 
noblest of his friends; and it is hardly more misleading to say, 
as Mr. Conway does, that Irving was insane (though thisis an utter 
untruth), than to describe him, as Mr. Oswald does, merely as the 
founder of the sect called after his name (though of course this is 
literally true). On the whole, however, no book written about 
Carlyle since his death seems to us so free from faults as this 
unpretending little brochure, which we would heartily commend 
to our readers. The nationality of the writer gives it a very dis- 
tinct colouring, and the narrative of which most readers are 
probably a little tired is given with the lightest touch possible. 
It is written in easy and pleasant German, and enriched with 
a little anthology from Carlyle’s writings, in which some of the 
thoughts seem more at home as they appear in their translated 
form than they do in their native English. 

To quit all criticism of the particular accounts of the life of Car- 
lyle, however, let us turn to what is, after all, the most important 
fact about them,—that they are the seventh and eighth books 
published about a person who has not been deada year. Surely 
the phenomenon is unique! Yet this interest cannot be ade- 
quately explained by referring to any obvious cause, either in the 
outward history, the intellectual legacy, or the moral character 
of the man to whom it refers. This succession of biographies 
has recorded no striking adventure, no picturesque transition ; 
has displayed no brilliant picture of society, no grapbic 
representation of life at either extreme of the social 
scale. Nor have these books justified their existence by trau- 
scribing any message of which their hero was the originator, 
and which could be presented as original to the world 
of thinkers; at least, not without giving a new scope to 
the definition of original thought. Finally, it cannot be said 
that Carlyle owes this position to any peculiar moral elevation 
attained by him. What is wrong is not purged of its evil by 
association with genius, or even with a high moral ideal, although 
genius has many drawbacks for which we must make great 
allowance no doubt. We would not conceal our regret that in 
the case of Carlyle the need for judgment has been so hurried, 
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that harsh words have been necessarily spoken by an open grave ; 
but this very hurry is a part of that testimony to the impressive- 
ness of the man which we are now trying to account for, and we 
only return to what has been amply said, so far as to declare 
that this unique influence must be sought elsewhere than in a 
heroic character. His most important writings bear witness to 
his failings, some passages in his longest work are painful to 
remember, and we must reckon it among the few instances of 
what must be called flattery from Mr. Conway’s pen, that he 
tells us (p. 107) “ that no man more hated tyranny than Carlyle;” 
while Mr. Oswald’s assertion, “ He forgot that Marcus Aurelius 
was succeeded by Commodus,” seems to us at once to recall and 
refute, in a simple, undeniable statement, all that that strange 
tribute ignores. What is it which has given to a teacher who 
has offended some of the strongest convictions we held, and who, 
ina sense, has taught us nothing new, an influence not attained, 
as far as we know, by the noblest of his predecessors ? 

Perhaps its great extent may partly be explained by the fact, 
noticed by Mr. Oswald, that from his writings, as from the 
Bible, may be extracted the text of many a very different 
sermon. The negative advantages of a great teacher must 
always seem to his admirers both unimportant and disputable, but 
they are not to be wholly ignored. There are circumstances under 
which a vacuum gives power, and Carlyle was enabled to bring 
home his message to a much larger audience than it would 
otherwise have reached, because he neither claimed nor rejected 
the name of Christian. A thinker who so reverenced the past 
as to see in it the revelation of the Son of Man, would not 
have been accepted by our time as a leader of thought. 
On the other hand, a moral teacher who wholly rejected 
this revelation, would have alienated even more of those 
who are now Carlyle’s disciples. Even now to some ex- 
tent, aud thirty or forty years ago it was far truer, the motive 
power of literature lies among those who can neither accept 
nor break with Christianity; and wherever a thinker ex- 
presses himself distinctly on this issue, he must forego the 
attention of a large proportion of those who seek for truth. 
In the most characteristic utterance of Thomas Carlyle, there 
is no stumbling-block of this kind. Those who longed 
to believe in Christ—those who found in that life the 
perfect ideal of life, and wanted only evidence for its reality 
—could listen to Carlyle, at least in his important writings, 
unrepelled by any such divergence as they would find in all 
others who dominated the intellectual world. And then, again, 
those who had wholly cast off that allegiance found nothing in 
his writings to condemn their attitude. There is an interesting 
passage in a letter, given in Mr. Conway’s volume, from Emerson 
to Mr. Alexander Ireland, written in 1833, which seems to us to 
throw a strong light on this side of his mind. ‘ I asked him,” 
said Emerson, “at what religious development” various passages 
in his published writings “ pointed.” ‘ He replied that he was 
not competent to state it to himself,—he wanted rather to see. 
My own feeling was that I had met with men of far less 
power who had far greater insight into religious truth.” Such 
men would by that mere fact, it seems to us, have been less 
qualitied to fill the place that Carlyle has filled. It was his 
vagueness here tu which he owed a large part of his audience. 

Of course, it was not to that vagueness that he owed any part 
of his message. The message itself (partly considered by us on 
a former occasion, where, however, we regarded him rather as 
the representative of literature than of thought) is most 
appropriately commemorated in a picture by Maddox Brown, 
where Carlyle appears as the Prophet of Work. The 
familiar gospel may appear an inadequate source of such 
influence as we have to account for. Its strength lay 


in the fact that he gave a message specially needed by our. 


generation, with a set of associations which in the case of every 
other messenger have been conspicuously wanting. He called 
men to work with the passion and the fervour which previously 
they had known only in the summons to fight. But that we 
may not seem to minimize a striking and impressive fact by 
bringing forward an inadequate explanation of it, let us be per- 
mitted a hasty glimpse at the attitude of literature towards toil. 

It is a strange fact in human history, but it is a fact, that 
the poetry of the world has cast its rays only on the energies 
that devastate and embitter life, and left those that make it 
happy—nay, those that make it possible—ungilded by any glow 
of admiration. Jt is not, however, inexplicable. Many of the great 
masterpieces of literature belong to a society that was tainted by 
slavery. The thought of Europe has been moulded on the utter- 





ances of men who believed that the implement of freemen was 
the sword. To the greatest thinker that ever lived—surely the 
creator of the Platonic Dialogues may be thus entitled—the life 
of manual toil meant the life of exclusion from all the nobler 
interests of humanity. Even the exceptions which will rise to 
the reader’s mind, even the lovely music to which Virgil has set 
the life of the farm and the herdsman, seems to us to corroborate> 
in the main, the assertion that antiquity despised this life. 
The “Georgics” have no root in the soil, they express no 
great feature of national life. They are a work of erudition, 
not an outcome of any robust, home-bred experience. Perhaps 
they are not, in this respect, a true expression of the life 
of Rome. But the literary work of Rome, being, as it is, 
an echo of Greece, only dilutes and gives bulk to the lesson 
which has cast scorn on industry. The wonderful people 
who have left their external memorial in road and aqueduct, 
when they came to letters, caught the tone of their con- 
quered teachers, and have written nothing, whatever they have 
effected in brick and stone, to sever the classical association of 
work and bondage. And thus it has come to pass that the 
whole influence of that literature which has constituted a liberal 
education, went to strengthen the natural tendency of pride 
and indolence to look down on all bodily exertion, unless asso- 
ciated with the lurid glory of conquest. 

That this should be the influence of a world tainted by 
slavery is explicable, but how comes it that we must say some- 
thing not very different of the disciples of Christ? In spite of 
the fact that it owns allegiance to one whom a biographer names 
as “the Carpenter,” chivalry is as hostile to industrial life as 
classical feeling. Froissart is at least as unsympathetic with 
the life of the peasant as Homer. This chivalric scorn for 
honest toil is not quite so explicable as the classical, but it is 
not altogether unintelligible. Everywhere mankind mistake 
silence for denial, and are apt to suppose a claim ignored, if it 
be not emphasised. Christianity brought a new ideal of duty 
into the world, of which the key-note was resignation. Is it, 
therefore, hostile to honest industry ? History and reason alike 
reply in an emphatic negative. If any one could come to a 
study of the words of Christ with a mind free from all prepos- 
sessions, he would be astonished to discover that they had 
ever been supposed hostile to the labours of secular life. But a 
general and deep misconception must have some large cause. 
Seen from below, it cannot be denied that the lesson of resig- 
nation may become the sanction of indolence, and, perhaps, 
while resignation was a new idea, the distortion was inevitable. 
And thus it has happened that the two strongest influences 
that have ruled our modern life—that of the Classical world 
and of Christianity—have both in practice and in actual experi- 
ence been opposed to the due honour of Work. It has formed 
no part of the heroic or the saintly ideal, as these have been 
hitherto narrowed and mutilated. 

The life thus slighted has in our day become the focus of 
universal attention. The science of political economy, now no 
longer in its infancy, bears witness to its widened claims, and 
the working classes are almost as much the object of attention 
to the poet and the dramatist as they are to the social philo- 
sopher and the statesman. But in a general way, all represen- 
tatives of this changed feeling belong to that school, however 
we name it, which is opposed to the supreme position of the 
spiritual life in man. Whatever their private creed (and many 
a Christian, no doubt, must be reckoned among them), their 
influence, on the whole, told against the belief in the 
supernatural. The whole movement of which the importance 
given to productive labour is one expression, is in alliance with 
the current of scientific thought,—it belongs to the world of the 
visible and the outward; it is, in a word. materialistic. And 
thus the new life has not appealed to the heart of struggling 
men as the old life did, and we have to accept the fact that 
Christianity has entered into a far closer alliance with that 
type of civilisation which spent itself in desolating the peaceful} 
home, in torturing the sensitive frame, in spreading terror and 
slaughter, than it has with the healing influence that seeks to 
organise productive toil, to make and to shelter the thrifty, in- 
dustrious home. It is vain to deny the paradox, and we are not 
at this moment concerned to explain it. It is sufficient that it 
exists. 

But in the fullness of time, a teacher arose who claimed the 
lesson of the new world as the heritage of the old. He alone has 
associated the life of work with all that in former days men have 
associated exclusively with the life of arms. Carlyle hated politi- 
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eal economy, and had but scant reverence for all that it implied. 
His words were steeped in the richest dyes of poetry ; on every 
page is the vividness, the colouring of romance. But on almost 
every page also is the appeal which, till he wrote, men only 
knew in the dialect of prose. He spoke the word for our age, 
but he spoke it in a language for which, except from him, we 
must turn to the past. He brought the wealth of feudal and 
chivalric life to enrich the sermon of the nineteenth century. 
He set before the toiler of to-day, amid the dust and fogs of a 
prosaic age, the glowing ideal that seemed lost with those 
vanished ages. He set to music a lesson which, except from 
him, was associated only with the multiplication-table. Surely 
sve need no other explanation of the vast hold on his generation 
which has been revealed by his death. 

It may be objected that Carlyle’s longest work is the life of 
A conqueror, and that no industrial hero is celebrated by him. 
But even in the Life of Frederick the Great, the true salt is the 
writer’s sympathy with the life which was not military. His 
reverence for thrift, for that careful, persevering attention to 
the homely needs of every-day work which prepared the resources 
of conquest, is that which is truly characteristic, that which 
throws into the shade the repulsive tokens of sympathy 
with the most brutal form of tyranny. And then, in 
the midst of so much that we must regret in his posthumous 
utterance, it is pathetic to find this yearning for work forming 
so large a part of the regret of his own life that it was not 
swallowed up in the memories of a long career of successful 
effort, but remained as that sorrow which one cannot but pity in 
oneself, as we should pity it in another. The feeling evidently 
blended with his filial love; his reverence for his peasant father 
strengthened, and was strengthened by, his sense of the sacred- 
ness of work. He used to refer to his father’s buildings with a 
simple pride which was as far from ostentation as from patron- 
age; and this latent sympathy with the life of the peasant, 
enriched as it is by the current of all home-born tenderness, 
seems to blend subtly with all other sympathy, a note of 
pathos, in the midst of much that is hard and cruel. His pen 
was occupied mainly with the great fighters of the world. As 
this world has hitherto been constituted, it is almost impossible 
that a great writer, one at least who turns to history, should not 
be thus occupied. But through the stir and turmoil of battle, a 
yearning music steals ever and anon upontheear. Along with 
the sorrowful confession that “everywhere foolish History prates 
not of what is done, but of what is not done,” we find continual, 
longing glimpses into the peaceful shelter where work is 
possible, and all that the reader treasures as a spring of effort 
within, belongs to this latent memory of dutiful exertion. ‘ Do 
the duty that lies nearest to thee,’ was his message to his time, 
and though the words may mean anything, no one can so speak 
them as to bring them home to the conscience of common-place 
humanity, without at once feeling and inspiring a reverence for 
all homely effort,—for all that makes life sweet and pure and 
simple. 

That one who did this should attain a mighty hold on his 
generation is not wonderful. Those who profoundly move the 
men of their own time are not, perhaps, the original thinkers of 
the world, so much as the teachers who bring original thought 
home to the multitude. We have in a previous article indi- 
cated the quarry whence the material for the fine Gothic edifice 
built by Carlyle was derived, and must repeat, though we 
cannot substantiate our opinion, that every serious attempt to 
estimate him should start from the lesson of Kant. The moral 
teaching of the Scotchman is little more than a clear and 
vigorous echo of the great thought of the German,—that 
only the practical reason moves in a world of certainties, that 
pure thought is pure scepticism, that we know only inasmuch 
as we act on our knowledge. “If any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine,” is a theme that has formed the 
text, perhaps, of most of the great preachers who have moved 
the world. But it is one so intinite in the variety and richness 
of its application, that every one who gives it forth with any 
tone of individual feeling and experience will be a benefactor 
to his kind; and if the resonance of genius be in the voice, it 
needs no more to take by storm the ear of the world. 


THE OLD FACTORY.* 
Tus is not a good novel, but it is a better book, more interest- 


ing, lively, and original than a great many novels which are 


* The Old Factory. By W. Westall. London: Tinsley Brothers. 





very successful. Mr. Westall has not much notion of a plot, 
and in this story the plot he has selected is very old. The 
world is getting tired of heroes who make low matches, dissolve 
them by help of legal quibbles, in rather unscrupulous fashion 
—though, no doubt, in this instance, the wife deserved her fate 
—and live happily with the second choice ever after. There is 
nothing in Frank Blackthorne, that we should care about his 
fate, which is never very uncertain; and we fancy Sir 
James Hannen wou'd find a good deal of fault with 
the legal argument through which he is rescued from his 
miseries. We suspect the Christian name by which a man is 
always called would be held in the Divorce Court to be his 
name, even if bride and bridegroom were both aware that he 
had another, more especially if both intended the marriage to 
be quite legal. Nor can we say that we care much about 
Valérie, the faithful and charming heroine, who worships Frank, 
though the reader thinks at first she is going to be original, 
A young lady who with one-half of her mind is an English 
girl and with the other half a French ingénue, and alternates 
between the two characters in voluntary obedience to momentary 
circumstance, might have been made exceedingly attractive. 
There is a suggestion of great possibilities in this sketch :— 


“Tn truth, Valérie had two manners and almost two natures. Her 
mother, a French lady with strictly French notions as to the training 
of children, had endeavoured to bring her daughter up as a jeune 
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fille. But her facher, who desired to rear her as maidens are reared 


in England or Switzerland, had done his best to counteract that 
design, and there had been many a friendly contention between the 
husband and wife on the subject. In the end, a compromise was 
made. Valérie was brought up under two systems, both of which 
had been followed, even in her education. She had been taught by 
French and English governesses alternately ; and after she had spent 
two years at a French school, her father, by way, as he suid, of 
balancing the account, had insisted on her passing two years in an 
English school, The result was that she could be an English girl or 
a jeune fille at pleasw'e. In the one character, she was frank, open, 
and outspoken ; in the other, reserved, silent, and retiring, answering 
only in monosyllables, and never by any chance raising her eyes to 
look a man in the face.” 

The idea, however, is never worked out, and Valérie declines 
into an ordinary girl, devoted to the memory of her lover, who 
is supposed to have perished in a fire, and certain—with a 
defiance of probability at once charming and pathetic—that all 
the world is wrong in believing him dead. She would know, 
she says, and evidence is nothing. That has happened before, 
and is not interesting enough to blind habitual novel-readers to 
the improbabilities of the tale, and the woodenness of its 
principal figures, or rather of the figures which should be the 
principal ones. 

Nevertheless, there are both intelligence and interest in 
The Old Factory. My. Westall understands and makes his 
readers understand a passed-away life, that of the old, rough, 
Lancashire manufacturers, the frugal, industrious, masterful, 
and slightly unscrupulous men, who, when machine-weaving 
began, rose from nothing to wealth, and then precipitated 
themselves, as a rule, hungrily upon the land. Mr. Westall can 
describe them most vividly, till Adam Blackthorne, Frank’s 
father, and the true hero of The Old Factory, the farming-man 
forced into manufactures, who was upright, steady, and ina 
way kind, but could not keep from chucking any refractory 
‘‘hand ” into the nearest ditch, though he had vowed never to 
strike one, is as real as any hero of Mr. Smiles’s endless 
biographies; and he can do something more. He can paint 
atmosphere. There are entire pages in the first half of this 
novel which, read by themselves, are dull, and even tedious, but 
read in their place, make up a whole which has helped com- 
pletely to satisfy the reader’s mind. He knows when he has 
finished them what that life looked like, and felt like,and was ; who 
were the figures in it, what they wanted, what they feared, how 
they achieved their ends, and to what extent their fears were 
well founded. ‘The sordidness of this life, its horrid bleakness, 
so to speak, yet its fullness, its strong purpose, its dramatic 
excitement, come vividly before the eye, as do the men and 
women who throng about it, who would fight for the “ mayster,” 
or trample on his stomach in wooden clogs, according to the 
circumstances of their relation to him. Adam Blackthorne’s 
flight over the moor froma gang of angry hands, his tragi-comic 
defence of his mills with real soldiers, real water, and bogus 
artillery, and above all, his courtship of his wife, are most 
vividly painted, and in a very unusual way. You know all 
about the latter, and see what moved Adam and what Rachel, 
and what their relation to each other was, and how they made 
love; see it, and know it for certain, and yet you are told scarcely 
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anything. ‘It is as if you were looking on sympathetically, and 
formed your own conclusions. There is not a page of this episode, 
which occupies nearly a volume, to extract; but, nevertheless, two 
people far outside the customary figures of London life have been 
added for ever to the reader’s repertoire. There must be power, 
to produce that result, and there is, but it is rather the power of 
the biographer, the historian, the annalist of a peculiar society, 
than that of the novelist. Mr. Westall’s true forte as littérateur 
is of a different kind, and needs for its display some basis of 
concrete fact. He is most at home when he has hold of a figure 
he knows, a man who actually did live and make £200,000, like 
Adam Blackthorne’s first patron, this abominable old ruffian, 
Paul Doggett :— 

“ Paul was a stout, broadly-built, florid complexioned man, with a 
closely-cropped red head and immensely long red whiskers, equally 
renowned for his success in business, and for his prowess as an eater 
and drinker. He took his matutinal porridge with beer instead of 
milk, and could, and often did, drink ten glasses of whisky after factory 
hours ‘ without turning a hair,’ and be at his work next morning when 
the bell rang ‘as fresh as paint.’ Once in his hot youth, when still a 
common workman, he laid a wager, and won it, that he could eat a 
pound of beefsteaks, fried with a pound of candles, and washed down 
with a gill of rum at a sitting. On another occasion he undertook to 
consume for his supper a whdle rotten (plum) pudding. But this 
time he had over-estimated his powers, and was fain to cry for 
quarter long before his task was completed. Though Paul was one 
of the most successful spinners of his day, and died worth ‘a mint 
of money,’ he could neither write nor read. But he could figure, 
and possessed a marvellous memory. Shortly after he began busi- 
ness on his own account, he was under the necessity of coming before 
his creditors to ask for time. They asked for a statement of affairs. 
—‘I haven’t getten any,’ answered Paul.—‘ Well, your books, then. 
Where are your books ’—‘I haven't getten any books, nawther.’— 
*How on earth do you keep your accounts, then ?’ demanded the 
astonished creditor.—‘ I have ’em all in my heyd.’ It was quite true; 
they were all in his head, and he gave so clear a verbal statement of 
his position that he got the reprieve he asked for, and eventually paid 
all bis debts in full,—more, probably, from a sense of expediency 
than of honour; for Paul’s neighbours considered him to be some- 
what of a rogue, an imputation which he accepted rather as a com- 
pliment than a reproach. When he had shown anybody over his 
mill, which he was very fond of doing, he would turn round and put 
to his visitor this somewhat searching question, ‘ Now, whether would 
you rather be called a rogue and have this factory, or be called an 
honest man and be bout [ without} it.’” 

Paul was original in his very roguery. He very seldom kept 
his word, never, if he thought it expedient to break it; but for 
all that, his own statement, “I never tries to run off owt as I’ve 
put my cross to,” was precisely true. He was as honest as the 
day, if only you could make him put his intentions down on 
paper. There must have been hundreds of “characters” in 
Lancashire in those days, and we wish Mr. Westall would tell 
us about them, instead of obscuring them with plots and dia- 
logue, for which even Mr. Mudie’s readers will not care much, 

- . . 
though they often admire very much inferior work. They will, 
however, err if they pass The Old Factory by, for though as a 
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novel it is little, it would, if styled a book of “ Reminiscences of 
Old Lancashire,” be pronounced most charming reading. 

A FRESH BIOGRAPHY OF MADAME DE STAEL* 
We know nothing in literary history at once so illustrative of 
the proverbial evanescence of fame, and such a proof of the 
influence of time on even the tenderest emotions, than the 
reduced circumstances in which the reputation of Madame de 
Stael now finds itself. Criticising Delphine, in the Edinburgh 
Review, during 1803, Syduey Smith declared that it “has so 
alarmed Bonaparte, that he has seized the whole impression, 
sent Madame de Stiiel out of Paris, and for aught we know, 
sleeps in a nightcap of steel and dagger-proof blankets,”—a 
statement which, strange to say, was scarcely, if at all, an 
exaggeration. In his later years, Thomas Carlyle would 
probably have dismissed Corinne to the same “ cohue of 
scribbling women” as George Sand and George Eliot; but 
in his early days of hard struggle and reasonable judgments, 
between 1830 and 1832, he devoted three Fraser articles to her, 
and her still memorable interviews with Goethe aud Schiller, 
and translated Richter’s review of the Allemagne bodily. Both in 
his eyes and Richter’s, she was a “ spiritual and intellectual 
Amazon ;” and of Byron’s candid, rather than complimentary; 
remarks on her, Carlyle says: —‘ Of Madame in London there are 
some sketches in Byron’s Letters, but more in the way of daub- 
ing than of painting; done, too, not with philosophic, permanent 
colours, but with mere dandyic ochre and japan,”—a criticism 
which, by the way, seems, all but the adjective “ dandyic,” sin- 
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gularly applicable to parts of Carlyle’s own Reminiscences. As 
late as 1853, so sober a writer as Mr. Rathbone Greg—so em- 
phatically sober when dealing with matters French or Frenchy 
—could speak of her as “the writer whose wondrous genius 
and glowing eloquence held captive all souls in the season of 
susceptive youth, the author of the Lettres sur Roussear, 
who sanctioned and justified our early partiality for that 
fascinating rhapsodist,—of L’ Allemagne, from whose pages we 
first imbibed a longing to make the riches of that mighty 
literature our own,—of the Corinne, over whose woes and 
sorrows so many eyes have wept delicious tears; of that 
dazzling fancy, which gives to her writings a charm possessed 
by the production of no other woman, and in truth, of but 
few men.” Where is all this emotion gone? How many 
readers have Corinne and Delphine at the present day? How 
many have made their entrance into German literature through 
the gate of L’Allemayne? Is there one reasonably well-read 
middle-aged man in ten who can say that either fashion or incli- 
nation led him, in “the season of susceptive youth,” to read 
a line of Madame de Stiiel? Is there any man living, with the 
exception of her new biographer, who would repeat the pane- 
gyrics of Mackintosh and Schlegel, who would even say, with 
Macaulay, that she was the greatest woman of her times, or 
with Byron, that she is the greatest woman in literature ? 

The reason for the decline and fall of Madame de Stiel’s 
reputation is not far to seek, after all, for it is what also 
adequately accounts for the rapid rise of that reputation, and 
its undoubted brightness while it lasted. Madame de Stiiel was 
not so much a woman of literature or of society as a woman of 
action, who worked through literature and society because she 
could not do otherwise. One may learn this from the portrait 
of Corinne which Dr. Stevens once more gives us—grotesque,. 
beturbaned, almost hideous though that is. One can see in her 
expression and attitude that restlessness which made her a 
terror to Schiller, and at once a nuisance and an amuse- 
ment to Goethe. But her eyes are good and keen, without 
being too keen, and her lips suggest that “ quick relish for 
pleasure” which Mr. Trevelyan allows to his uncle, Lord 
Macaulay. Both eyes and lips resemble those of Madame de 
Stéel’s contemporary, Burns (she was only seven years his 
junior), and Burns had many of the instincts of the man of 
action ; indeed, the tragedy of his life is largely accounted for by 
the fact that he was conscious at once of the possession of these 
instincts, and of his inability, owing to the circumstances in 
which he found himself, to gratify them. Given this natural 
restlessness, this keen eye, this quick relish for pleasure, and you 
have the making of a first-rate woman of action. Like Burns, 
Madame de Stiel was not born under the most auspicious star. 
Her life cannot be considered a successful one, any more than 
was the career of her father, Necker, who sounded what, to a 
good man, must be the misery of miseries, that of being, 
as Carlyle puts it, “weaker than your task.” Her first 
marriage was not a happy marriage, was not a marriage 
at all—she “married, not the Baron, but Paris.” Her 
second marriage, with Rocca, she tried to make herself believe 
was an affair of the heart; but it was an affair of the heart 
between a man of twenty-three and a woman of forty-five, and 
it was kept a secret from that world which to her was all in all. 
During the best of her years, she was exiled from Paris—a city 
she loved so much, that when some one pointed out to her the 
beauties of Lake Leman, all she could exelaim, was, ‘‘ Oh for the 
rivuletin the Rue du Bac!” Even the sound ethical tibre which she 
inherited from her Puritan mother must have been an embarrass- 
ment to her, with her truly French love of freedom in all 
“departments of life,” making those “ frailties ” to which even 
Dr. Stevens confesses in a general way, cost her agonies of 
remorse. She says somewhere of her life that it was vive ef 
triste, that she “had only one faculty fully developed,—the 
faculty of suffering.” ‘This was true, and not merely what she 
herself has happily styled “a phrase for the common-place book.” 
Yet, during her “season,” Madame de Stiel was a rea) 
and not a theatrical Amazon. The greatest compliment ever 
paid her was Bonaparte’s detestation and unrelenting persecution 
of her. Dr. Stevens, like most of her other biographers, makes 
too much of Bonaparte’s “fear”? of her. It is probable that 
his dislike, like Goethe’s qualitied praise, was occasioned by 
her being an incessant talker, her “ never granting, on the most 
important topics, a moment of reflection.” But “the tyrant,” 
as she always styled her persecutor, was right in recognising 
in her a natural, and powerful, and resolute enemy, and what 
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was worse, an enemy in the citadel. She inherited from her 
father and mother the only thing which Bonaparte wanted to 
make him a European Washington,—a strong, moral sense. 
She knew—and he knew that she knew—his weakness. Fora 
time, and until he drove her from Paris, she was the in- 
carnation of the spirit of Freedom, and ultimately of the 
spirit of Europe. And to do both her and him justice, 
she fought him courageously, and with every weapon at her 
command, in her salon, in her writings, in her correspondence, 
in the nameless influence of a “ queen of Society.” Talleyrand 
had too powerful an intellect to be dominated, even by a De 
Stiiel. But his intimacy with her may have quickened, if it did 
not originate, his latter-day hostility to Bonaparte. It cer- 
tainly had a great deal to do with Bonaparte’s latter-day dislike 
of Talleyrand, and his fatal disregard of his wise counsels. 

The fact that Madame de Stiiel was a born woman of action 
accounts alike for her strength and her weakness in literature. 
few people read L’ Allemagne now-a-days, and he would bea very 
daring man indeed who should favourably compare Corinne or 
Delphine with the works of George Sand or of George Eliot, 
either as works of art, or as “ethics teaching dramatically.” 
Yet even Mr. Carlyle, one of whose permanent services to 
his country is to have done thoroughly for it, in regard 
to German literature, what Madame de Stiiel did par- 
tially for France, said of L’ Allemagne in 1830 that, “ with 
all its vagueness and manifold shortcomings, it must be 
regarded as the precursor, if not parent, of whatever acquaint- 
ance with German literature exists among us.” With the quick 
eye of the woman of action, she caught sight of new ideas as 
they first tried their wings in literature, in history, even in 
metaphysics and ethics; and she was capable of shooting them 
flying. But she was incapable of nursing, taming, or natural- 
ising them, much less of placing them in conditions favourable 
to their becoming propagandist and productive. Madame de 
Stiel had absolutely no repose. ‘ Having,” said Goethe, “ no 
notion what duty is, and to what a silent, collected posture he 
that undertakes it must restrict himself, she was evermore for 
striking in, and for instantaneously producing an effect.” 
Madame de Stiiel was incapable of assuming “a silent, collected 
posture” in regard to anything, and so nothing of her work is 
done in “ philosophical, permanent colours.” 

We have left ourselves little space in which to speak of Dr. 
Stevens’s work as a biographer. Not much, however, need 
be said, except that he is evidently a scholarly man, and is a 
devoted admirer of his heroine. His biography, indeed, belongs, 
if not to the Boswell, at least to the Basil Montagu or cavalieve 
servente order. He cannot find any flaw in “the De Stiiel;” and, 
therefore, we are almost compelled to believe worse of her than 
the truth. Thus, he passes far too quickly over her intimacy 
with Benjamin Constant, and nine out of ten people will come to 
the conclusion, therefore, that it was a liaison. At the worst, 
it should always be remembered that Madame de Stiel exercised 
a soothing and otherwise beneficial influence over that singularly 
brilliant, but also singularly unhappy man, who is well de- 
scribed by Mr. Greg as “ one of the most hopeless of characters, 
—an intellectual and self-observing libertine.” Dr. Stevens is 
so dazzled by Madame de Stiiel. that he utterly fails to make 
his biography fulfil its declared intention of being a “study ” of 
“the first Revolution and the first Empire.” He had anadmirable, 
an unequalled opportunity of making Talleyrand kuown to the 
world; but, in truth, he is not portrayed with such care as he 
is in Maria Norris’s biography, which appeared more than a 
generation ago. Nor is Dr. Stevens’s account of Madame de 
Stiel’s visit to England so good as many that have preceded it. 
Still, he has been very industrious, and although even he has 
not had free and full access to “ the treasures of Coppet,” more 
materials for what he calls “an adequate biography ” have 
been secured by him than by any of his predecessors. It may 
be believed, further, that the English public now knows as much 
of Madame de Stiiel as it will ever care to know. 





UNDER THE SUNSET.* 
How much do children understand of the fanciful and often 
beautiful books that are written for their delectation at the 
present time? To what extent do they appreciate them ? 
These are questions which our own experience cannot help us 
to answer, for, besides that the remembrance of one’s childhood 
is rarely vivid in these respects, there were no such books in 
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aide 
those far past days. After Iobinsow Crusoe, and the few im- 
mortal stories, such as Jack the Giant Killer, Red Riding Hood, 
Puss in Boots, and some others which we can all remember, 
literature for children was poor stuff, mostly consisting of dread- 
ful little moral tales of the Tommy-and-Harry order, relieved 
only by the ever-glorious exception of Peter Parley’s Annual. 
That was a book to make one rebel against the ordinance of 
Nature which decreed that Christmas should come only once a 
year. What a treat it was, and how we loved it! But even 
Peter Parley did not appeal to and cultivate the imagination of 
children as the writers of the present day do. Peter 
Parley gave only stories of sea and land, of sharks and 
whales, of deserts and their denizens, of fights and victories, 
of pleasant school-days, and the peaceful pursuits of home. 
“Pp. P.” was great in puzzles, and the farther one was 
from guessing them, the nicer they were; but in the purely 
imaginative, he did not deal. Then there was Gainer 
Grethel, a book for which the world can never be too grateful; 
but though it was fanciful, inasmuch as it dealt with dwarfs 
and sprites, wood-goblins, kings, queens, and princesses, it was 
realistic, too, in the matter-of-fact German way, and put upon 
the minds of its young readers none of the strain of high senti- 
ment and ingenious allegory. 

What a gulf divides the days of Gamer Grethel, and even 
those of The Story Without an End (always, we fancy, over the 
heads of children, unless they were the spectacled sages of 
German nurseries), and those of Lilliput Levee, Alice in Wonder- 
land, and the beautiful book which lies before us, Under the Sun- 
set, by Mr. Bram Stoker, in whom the children of this year of 
grace have a new and generous friend! As, however, in that 
gulf lie buried our own childhood and youth, we ask,—Do the 
children of this generation appreciate the books that are written 
for them? If they do, what a long way ahead of us they must 
be, at their very first start in reading and thinking life. There 
is an educational process for the eyes, a refining influence over 
the taste, in a book like this one, which are not to be lightly 
estimated, if we are inclined to take anything into con- 
sideration with regard to a book for children except whether 
it will please and amuse them. ‘There is, we think, a 
test which may be depended upon by which to try the 
value of a volume of this kind to the little ones. Try it with 
the big. There are more ardent lovers or frequent quoters 
of Alice in Wonderland among grown men and women, than 
among the children to whom the Rabbit and the Jabberwock 
are quite real and possible; and, indeed, we do not think the 
humour of the Mock-turtle, or the Walrus and the Carpenter, is 
to be apprehended of the little people. 

Under the Sunset may be tried with the grown-up world with 
perfect success. To its intellectual and critical perception, the 
literary charm of the stories—all strung upon a slender, gather- 
ing thread, like a pearl necklace or a daisy-chain—will com- 
mend themselves highly ; while the hearts of the small readers 
of the chronicles of that beautiful, angel-guarded “Country 
under the Sunses” will surely respond to the touch of Prince 
Zaphir and Princess Bluebell. 

Here is the introduction to the scene of the poetical and 
attractive stories which Mr. Bram Stoker tells, with such 
delightful skill that all children will accept them with entire 
good-faith, while if we, the wiser and the sadder ones, hear the 
minor music of them, it will be with no pain :-— 

“Far, far away there is a beautiful country which no human eye 
has ever seen in waking hours. Under the sunset it lies, where the 
distant horizon bounds the day, and where the clouds, splendid with 
light and colour, give a promise of the glory and beauty which 
encompass it. Sometimes it is given us to see it in dreams. ..... 
No one can leave the country Under the Sunset except in one direc- 
tion. Those who go there in dreams, or who come in dreams to our 
world, come and go they know not how; but if an inhabitant tries to 
leave it, he cannot, except by one way...... This place is called 
the Portal, and there the angels keep guard.” 

Pure and beautiful are the beings with whom the Country 
under the Sunset is peopled, odd and humorous, too; and the tale 
of their loves and their deeds is in the best style of imaginative 
narrative, with charming little touches of nature and reference 
to every-day things, so that the loftiness of its meaning (which 
is also quite simple) shall not be too sustained a strain upon 
the small reader, nor his attention be fatigued or puzzled. For 
instance, there is a delightful passage in the description of the 
little, motherless prince, Zaphir, about his faithful dog ‘Gomus,’ 
and about the talk of the angels on guard at the portal. “If 
we knew the no-language that the Angels were not-speaking, 
we should have heard thus,” says the author,—and could any- 
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thing be more happily said in a story of the kind ? The angels, 
too, are such beautiful creatures in the illustrations to the book, 
so grand, calm, and powerful, their majestic might reducing the 
city, with its towers and battlements, its stately castle, and the 
grand dark portal, to insignificance. Then the giant whom Prince 
Zaphir slays is such a terrible creature in the story, and in the 
picture in the latter he resembles the powerful drawing of the 
monster in La Maison Forestiére, the grimmest conceit of the 
Erckmann-Chatrian Romans Populaires. And the old King is 
so noble and fatherly, the romance of love and war has rarely 
been so happily blended. In the story of the Prince and the 
Giant the author uses simple though poeti:al language ; but 
one word occurs which we had never previously met with. 
« Ag the Giant fell, he gave a single cry, but a cry so loud that 
it rolled away over the hills and valleys like a peal of thunder. 
At the sound, the living things cowered again, and sagged with 
fear.” What is “to sag” ? 

Nothing in this charming book is better than the “know- 
Jedgeable” and sympathetic treatment of the “ living things.” 
Animals are the friends and companions of the people in the 
stories; the small traits of their characters are dexterously 
indicated, and the sympathy between them and man is brought 
out with great skill. Mr. Bram Stoker has dedicated his book 
to his little son. It is well done to set such lessons, such illus- 
trations of the precept, 

‘* He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small,” 

before the baby mind, that they may sink into the child’s heart, 
and bear their fruit in the man’s practice. There is strife in 
‘these stories, fight for a goud cause, sacrifice, bravery, and 
glory; but there is not a line to inculcate the love of killing 
anything made to live by the Creator, or an opportunity lost of 
drawing out the sympathy of children with the beauty, the 
intelligence, and the purposes of the animal world. The dogs are 
very amusing, and admirably differentiated. ‘There is ‘ Gomus,’ 
quite a boy’s dog, who knows when his master is rather solitary 
in his thoughts, at the hour which is rest-time in the Country 
under the Sunset, and accordingly wags his tail to say :— 
‘Here I am, prince; I am not asleep, either;” and there is 
“Sumog,’ quite a girl’s dog, and ‘ Bluebell’s’ property. ‘ This 
flog,” the author tells us gravely, “ was at first called ‘ Sumog,’ 
because Zaphir’s dog was ‘Gomus,’ and this was the name 
spelled backwards. But then it was called ‘Smg,’ because this 
was a name that could not be shouted out, but could only be 
spoken in a whisper. ‘ Bluebell’ had no need for more than 
this, for ‘Smg’ was never far away, but always stayed close to 
his mistress, and watched her.’’ 

The illustrations are all real works of art, and one, “The 
Castle of the King,” in the midst of a great waste, is of very 
rare beauty, as poetical and as solemn as the story of the poet 
and his lost love which it illustrates, and which is not, we 
should think, at all within the reach of childish readers. “The 
Shadow Builder ’’ is another delicate, refined, and pathetic con- 
ceit, touched with a tenderness that never strays into affecta- 
tion; but happily, the little ones lack the knowledge that will 
enable its readers of a larger growth to feel its solemn beauty 
and irresistible truth. 

The element of fun, and the pure whimsicality in which Hans 
Christian Andersen’s stories abound, are abundantly present 
in Mr. Bram Stoker’s. “How 7 went Mad” might be 
ranked with the famous “Tin Soldier,” in pleasant unreason ; 
and there is a raven in it—his name is “ Mr. Daw”—the honour 
of whose acquaintance we should greatly like to have. “The 
Wondrous Child” is what may be called the youngest story in 
the volume. In its keen sympathy with the fancies, and per- 
ception of the absence of proportion in a child’s mind, it is also 
the cleverest. The volume is beautifully printed, and tastefully 
bound in white vellum, with red-and-gold lettering and edges; 
it is, as compared to the children’s books of our time, what the 
dolls of the period are to the Dutch darlings of the past. 
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Four-handed Chess. By G. H. Verney. (Routledge.)—One of the 
papers complained lately that now that the days were getting short, 
and the nights long, we should have a dull spell of it ; no more cricket, 
rowing, tennis, no more dolce far niente in the evening garden, for 
many a month. Here isa famous new game for the dark hours, or 
tather an old friend made much more sociable and sprightly, and very 








clearly explained to the player, in this little book. The present 
writer has played chess, off and on, more or less for nearly fifty years, 
and he deliberately says, though of course only for himself, that as 
long as he can handle a pawn he will be “off” chess for two and 
“on”? chess for four,—play more of this, and less of that. It isa 
much brisker, more dashing game—fancy four queens careering 
about the board !—a game of greater variety and infinitely cheerier, 
than the ordinary game; and with this crowning charm,—when you 
are beaten, you can lay the flattering unction to your soul that it 
was all the fault of your duffer of a partner, and you can tell him 
a bit of your mind with a self-satisfied glow, instead of creeping, with 
throbbing brow and icy feet, crest-fallen and over-matched, to bed 
as was too often our lot, in the mimic warfare of other days. 

Latter-day Teachers. By R. A. Armstrong, B.A. (C. Kegan Paul 
and Co.)—In these six lectures Mr. Armstrong gives some vigorous 
sketches of certain phases of theological thought. They would have 
been all the better, if a certain rhetorical exuberance, not out of 
place in the pulpit, had been pruned before they were submitted to 
the cool judgment of the reader ; but they are distinctly worth reading. 
Our standing-point is different from that which, as we gather from 
his comments on various thinkers, rather than from any express 
statement, Mr. Armstrong himself occupies, but we have read his book 
with pleasure, and, we hope, profit. If he can hold his theistic, semi- 
Christian position against the assaults of the believer in moral develop- 
ment, to whom the Christian ideal can be but a temporary position, 
soon to be superseded by some far grander growth, we would not say 
a word to disturb {his faith. Meanwhile, we take leave to doubt. 
But in criticism, if not in construction, Mr. Armstrong is powerful. 
The subjects of his lectures are Mill, Matthew Arnold, Theodore 
Parker, Professor Tyndall, and Canon Farrar, whose works on Christ 
and St. Paul he attacks with vigour. 


Introduction to the Study of English History. By Samuel R. 
Gardiner and J. Bass Mallinger. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—Dr. 
Gardiner and Mr. Mullinger divide their introduction into two parts, 
both likely to be of great use to lovers of history. Dr. Gardiner 
gives a clear, judicial, and really fascinating sketch of the progress 
of the English people, and of the development of the English Con- 
stitution. His insistance on the essential continuity of the English 
people is particularly valuable at this time, when the “ periodicity” 
of English history is apt to be associated with a particular form of 
publication. We should strongly advise those whose knowledge of 
history is a kindly social fiction to give a little time to Dr. Gardiner’s 
masterly résumé of modern historical research. Mr. Bass Mullinger’s 
portion of the work has necessarily less literary interest, though it 
has greater attraction for the historical student. He has discharged 
his share of the work with such care and thoroughness, that no 
worker in the field of history will be able to do without what is really 
the most trustworthy and compendious vade mecum on that subject 
now extant. 


The World Behind the Scenes. By Percy Fitzgerald. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—This book is a bad specimen of a bad class. Of late years 
the reaction from an unjust prejudice has produced an undiscrimi- 
nating worship of things theatrical. From being looked upon as 
pariahs, actors have suddenly become the spoiled darlings of Society, 
credited with encyclopzedic ability. Their privacy has been invaded 
by vulgar curiosity, and the details of their profession eagerly 
studied. The invasion of their privacy is part of a practice of which 
they alone are not the victims, but the interest taken in the profes- 
sion is nearly unique. We believe that this interest is entirely wrong, 
from an artistic point of view. In matters of art the public are really 
concerned with results, not with processes. The preparation of a 
“ground” for a picture, or the arrangements for lighting a studio, are 
of great importance to the painter, and perhaps, to some extent, to 
the critic; to the general public, they are of no concern whatever. 
What the audience or spectators in music, painting, or acting require 
is synthesis, not analysis. The critical spirit, except in such a case 
as that of Goethe, is directly opposed to the artistic temperament. 
The pleasure of listening to one of Berlioz’s operas is not heightened 
by an intimate knowledge of the manufacture of musical instruments. 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s compilation sins in both these respects. His bor- 
rowed remarks on the private life of actors and actresses are as 
offensive as they are unnecessary. The chapter on stage illusion and 
mechanism contains some passages showing knowledge and acuteness, 
but the rest is a mere concession to popular inquisitiveness. The de- 
tails about mechanism have really no more intrinsic value for the 
public than the details of a cotton manufactory. Accuracy, more- 
over, is wanting. The compiler speaks of “‘star’’ actors sharing 
the receipts, after expenses. This is a curious concentration of 
error. ‘Star’ actors, t.e., single actors who play at the provincial 
theatres for a few nights consecutively, are nearly a thing of the 
past. The present custom, which is not a very new one, is for the 
principal artists to take a company with them, or at least a few actors. 
As to sharing after expenses, the practice is not entirely but nearly 
extinct. Managers of London and other companies on tour slare 
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the gross receipts, otherwise the local manager who cleared his ex- 
penses before sharing would have much the best of the bargain. 
Again, Mr. Fitzgerald gives a list of articles required for making-up. 
If, instead of reproducing Mr. French’s list, he had mentioned what 
it is that is almost exclusively used for this purpose, we should have 
belief in his competence. Then, as to his critical power. He seems 
to have been dazed by the talents of one actor. Mr. Irving is not, we 
think, a dramatic Triton, certainly nota Triton among minnows. Nor 
is the Lyceum Theatre the only well-managed theatre in London, It 
is a great deal more like a dramatic academy. Mrs. Kendal is 
something besides graceful and pleasing, and her performances in 
Diplomacy and Black-Eyed Susan showed her to be unequalled in 
strongly emotional characters. But we must hold our hand, for we 
have not space to chronicle more of Mr. Fitzgerald’s inaccuracies. 
With a protest against such awkward compounds as “ lessee-actor ” 
and “ gardener-actor,”’ we leave a compilation of which the aim is 
poor aud the execution careless. 

Modern Meteorology. (Stanford.)—The six lectures which make 
up this book were delivered in the autumn of 1878, under the 
auspices of the Metecrological Society, with the view of popularising 
the results as yet attained by the science of weather forecasts. It 
is hardly necessary to say that meteorology is still far from taking 
rank among the exact sciences, and we may be pretty sure that the 
time when it will do so is indefinitely remote. Though Aristotle 
made it a subject of study, and even wrote a treatise on it, little of 
any real value could be accomplished till the invention of the baro- 
meter and thermometer, some 200 years ago. Atmospheric pheno- 
mena from that time became susceptible of scientific treatment, but 
anything beyond volunteering an opinion on the prospects of the 
day’s weather was thought to be out of the question. ‘There are, it 
seems, two sufficient reasons why we must be content to remain 
always at the mercy of shrewd guesses and conjecture. First, living, 
as we do, at the bottom of the atmospheric ocean, we can really 
know nothing of any phenomena occurring above the level of our own 
particular stratum; next, the observations we make of the physical 
state of the air immediately around us are greatly affected by such 
conditions as the elevation and slope of the ground, or even the char- 
acter of the soil. Consequently, such observations, within even a very 
limited range, must be liable to many sources of error, and thus accuracy 
of prediction is, in the nature of the case, impossible. Though, how- 
ever, we may never be able to determine with certainty when we 
ought to take an umbrella, we may hope to get beyond mere rustic 
guesses, and with the help of more brains and more hard work, we 
may not unreasonably hope to approximate to something like a scien- 
tific stand-point, from which the general comfort and prosperity of 
mankind may be substantially advanced. ‘I'he subject, however, 
from the special knowledge it requires, cannot be easily popularised. 

Monaco. By John Polson. (Elliot Stock.)—Here the reader may 
learn all about this little principality, which has the last of the 
gaming-tables. There is just as much ruin wrought at Tattersall’s if 
not at the great whist-playing Clubs as on the green cloth of the Salon 
at Monaco; still, there is the open scandal ut the latter place, which it 
would be well to abate. Mr. Polson writes his book to help forward 
this end, and tells some tragic stories of ruined gamblers and their 
end; even gives the picture of one, as he lies extended on the lawn 
of the Casino. We wish Mr. Polson success in his endeavour. 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary. Vol. I., Part II. By Robert 
Hunter, M.A. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.)—This second 
part carries us ona little way into the letter C. The work promises to 
be one of great usefulness, being as convenient a book of reference as 
can be well imagined. It tells us just what we want to know about 
the points which are continually turning up in conversation and 
reading. A multitude of illustrations increases its usefulness. We 
can only hope that the scale on which it is being worked will not be 
found too large. A rapid issue, when knowledge increases, and, we 
may say, changes so rapidly, is essential. 


Old Rome. With Maps and Illustrations. By K. Burn. (G. Bell 
and Sons.)—Mr. Burn’s splendid but costly work, Rome and the 
Campagna, is within the reach of only a fortunate few; but here we 
have an admirable handbook, based on the larger volume, at a price 
not absolutely prohibitive to modest purses. A summary is given us, 
both of the history and of the archological value of all the chief 
monuments of ancient Rome, and Mr. Burn is by no means un- 
reasonably sanguine in hoping that this abridgment of his great work 
will be useful to the historical student, and serve as a guide to the 
traveller. The book is very richly furnished with maps and iilustra- 
tions. We get from it a very clear idea of the result of the recent 
excavations, which have led to very: important modifications of 
some of the old theories. The famous three columns, among 
the most beautiful of the relics of antiquity, it is now de- 
finitely settled, belonged to the Temple of Castor and Pollux, 
originally founded in honour of the Great Twin Brethren 
in commemoration of the victory of the Lake Regillus. The sub- 
structures lately brought to light in front of this temple 
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are probably to be assigned to what was known as the Heroum of 
Caesar, a chapel built and dedicated to the great Julius. The re- 
mains of the base cf a large pedestal, which are to be traced in the 
centre of the Forum, mark the site of the equestrian statue of the 
Emperor Domitian, which the poet Statius describes at length in the 
first of his Silvae. In 1872, two marble slabs were discovered, com- 
memoratiog, it would appear, some grand public benefaction, either 
of Trajan or Hadrian. The eight columns at the western end of the 
Forum, about which there has been much discussion, may now be 
safely pronounced to have belonged to the temple of Saturn, one of 
the most ancient and venerable in the city, dedicated, it was said, in 
the year 498 B.C. It must have often been restored, and an in- 
scription recording a restoration, made under the Emperor Augustus, 
has been discovered. The three Corinthian columns under the ruins 
now known as the Tabularium (a name, however, not known to 
ancient writers), have now been proved to have been a portion of a 
temple dedicated to Vespasian, by his son Domitian. As far as we 
know, the volume before us is far the best existing hand-book to the 
ruins of Rome and the Campagna. It is the work of a distinguished 
scholar, who has devoted many years to the subject, and who has now 
given us the result of his researches, in a most convenient and 
accessible form. 

The Value of Life, A Reply to “Is Life Worth Living?” (G.P. 
Putnam, New York.)—This book might as well, better, perhaps, 
have been called “A Defence of Positivism.” The value of life, it 
appears, depends mainly on the truth of the positive philosophy, 
which, as our Transatlantic friend maintains, holds out a tolerably 
definite prospect of a Utopia. We are by this time all of us familiar 
with the blessings which positivism and physical science are 
ultimately to confer on humanity. The mysteries enshrouding the 
material world are to be finally dissipated; disease and pain 
are to be relieved to a degree as yet unimagined; life is to be 
prolonged on an average to, perhaps, a hundred years, and the 
fear uf death is altogether to disappear. Mr. Mallock, in an 
ingenious essay, suggested that, after all, he saw in all this 
nothing much better or nobler than a sort of quiet, com- 
fortable vegetating, and that the so-called glories of humanity: 
on which the apostles of positivism are never ‘tired of ex- 
patiating, are as vague and unsatisfactory as any Christian heaven 
can be. Our author replies that positivism aims at much more than: 
the attainment of mere physical comforts. We may admit this, as 
we also admit that some of its disciples take a high and, in their way,, 
even a spiritual view of life; but we cannot see our way to allowing 
that, in the event of what to the Comtists would be a desirable con- 
summation, the final extinction of the oldest and most universal be- 
liefs, a truly noble ideal could be permanently sustained, and we are 
rather inclined to think, with Mr. Mallock, that mankind would be in 
peril of drifting into a condition but little removed from animalism.. 
The author of this book does little more than repeat over and over 
again what has been urged with much greater force and power om 
behalf of positivism, and, as an answer to Mr. Mallock, it is very 
incomplete. There is more declamation about it than solid, convincing 
argument. 

Burns at Mossgiel. By William Jolly. (A. Gardner, Paisley.)— 
Mr. Jolly describes Mossgiel, the farmhouse where the poet was born,, 
and its surroundings, distinguishing between what the place was, and 
what it is. He also gives us the reminiscences of Burns by his herd- 
boy. This herd-boy was a man of more than eighty, but still brisk 
and intelligent, when Mr. Jolly saw him in 1859, and he lived till 1864.. 
He worked on the farm for four years (1781-1788), and was able to: 
give some very vivid recollections of the poet, his family, friends, 
and neighbours, recollections which have all the appearance of being 
genuine, and not furbished up from later knowledge. If the cultus: 
of Burns did not produce anything more objectionable than this little 
book, with its very modest proportions and moderate tone, no one 
could criticise it. Will there be a centenary of the “ herd-boy ” 
having entered Burns’s service ? It would help to fill up the interval, 
till Scotland can celebrate the great anniversary of the death. 


English Trees and Tree-Planting. By H. Ablett. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.)—This book has been awaiting a brief notice for a long time. 
There is, in fact, a difficulty in doing justice to works of this order. 
For we have here a large collection of really useful facts about trees, 
derived, at least in part, from actual experience; but at the same time, 
the utter lack of method in the treatment of the subject, and the: 
weakness of the botanical and scientific observations which are 
scattered about the volume, make us doubtful as to statements to 
which we cannot readily apply a test of accuracy. All we can say is 
that this book treats, in twenty chapters, of nearly every topic which 
can be fairly included under the heading of English Trees and Tree- 
Planting, comprising even osier-beds, hedgerow timber, copse wood,. 
and sea-side planting. The absence of any index to a volume of 
nearly 450 pages is a serious obstacle to the use of the manual for 
practical reference. 

The Threiplands of Fingask. 


By Robert Chambers. (W. and R. 
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Chambers.) —Mr. Robert Chambers wrote this memoir as far back as 
the year 1853; but its publication was delayed until last year. 
It gives a very curious picture of a Jacobite family in the last cen- 
tury. The Threiplands came into possession of Fingask in 1672. 
They clung loyally to the cause of the Stuarts, even after that 
cause had ceased to have any practical existence ; and they suffered 
for it, though their losses were mitigated by favour in high quarters 
and skilful management. Fingask was preserved to the family, and 
still remains in their possession. Mr. Chambers was just the man to 
tell such a story as this to perfection. We have also a lively sketch 
from his pen of ‘“ Two Days on the Moors.” 


Tales from Indian History. By J. Talboys Wheeler. (W. Thacker 
and Co.)—The most interesting part of Mr. Wheeler’s volume is the 
story of Akbar. Akbar’s figure has a distinction about it which we 
do not see in any other of the multitude that crowds the canvas of 
Indian history. This remarkable portrait Mr. Wheeler gives us very 
well. Indeed, the whole book is well worth reading. No genius 
could make much of the confused records of intrigue and bloodshed 
which make up so great a part of the annals of India; but Mr. 
Wheeler does his best, and whenever any point of large interest 
occurs does not fail to seize it. We have, for instance, in the some- 
what dreary story of Jehangir (Akbar’s successor) the interesting 
figure of Sir Thomas Roe, King James’s Ambassador. The second 
part of the volume is devoted to prominent events in the history of 
British India. Here familiar names, Clive, Warren Hastings, Corn- 
wallis, and the more recent memories of the great Mutiny, meet us, 
introdacing tales which we have heard before, but which will bear 
repeating, now and for many years tocome. We must not forget to 
mention a chapter which should be quite as attractive as the records 
of dynasties and wars, “ Native Life in Villages and Towns.” Mr. 
Wheeler deserves thanks for his contribution to popular knowledge 
of India, past and present. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases. By E. Edwards. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—This is the latest addition to the useful set of reference-books issued 
by the same publishers, and deals principally with curious, quaint, 
and outtof-the-way matters. It will be found by the general reader 
to form a connecting link between the “ Reader’s Handbook,” the 
“Dictionary of Dates,” ‘‘ Familiar Allusions,” and the “ Slang Dic- 
tionary.’’ 

MaGazines, Erc.—We have received the following for November : 
—The Art Journal, the etchings in which are the work of J. P. Hesel- 
tine and Leopold Flameng.—No. 2 of Art and Letters.—Part 6 of 
English Etchings, containing a well-executed portrait of the late Dean 
Stanley, etched by Percy Thomas.—Part 1 of a reissue, in a “‘ popular 
edition,” of Picturesque Europe (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin).—No. 13 
of the Magazine of Art (the first of a new volume), the woodcut 
illustrations in which are much above the average. The original 
etching is by G. P. Jacomb Hood.—Part 11 of Pathways of Pales- 
zine, the subjects of the photographs being Ayun Masa and Medeba.— 
Men of Mark, the portraits given this month being those of M. Gam- 
betta, Serjeant Ballantine, and Marcus Stone, A.R.A.—The American 
Art Review, the most notable illustrations in which are sketches of 
the battles of Bunker’s Hill and Princeton.—Part 10 of the Sta 
tistical Atlas, “ Railway and Telegraph.”—Journal of the Institute 
of Bankers, containing Mr. Steel’s prize essay on ‘‘ Banking Legis: 
lation.” —Time, which contains the opening a of a new serial 
novel by Annie Thomas (Mrs. Cudlip).—Part 22 of the Family Phy- 
sician.—The Gentleman’s Magazine, from the “Science Notes” 
in which we learn that a Mr. Marsden believes that he can produce 
from “sugar and silver diamonds large enough for rock-boring.”’— 
Belgravia.—The Month, the article on “Irish Names and their Meta- 
morphoses”’ in which will prove interesting to English readers.— 
Temple Bar.—Science Gossip, in an article in which Mr. R. D. Kerr 
defends the water-ousel from the charge too often made against it, of 
consuming salmon spawn and fry.—London Society.—The Antiquary, 
the opening article in which is devoted to an interesting account of 
some early breach-of-promise cases.—The Theatre.—Cassell’s Family 
Magazine, in which Mr. Barrett’s story is concluded.—The Argosy.— 
Chambers’s Journal, containing a paper dealing with curious facts relat- 
ing to gunshot wounds.—The Nautical Magazine.—All the Year Round, 
in which Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s story draws to a close.—The St. James’s 
Magazine, and its Christmas number.—Good Words, in which Mr. 
Walford’s tale is brought to a conclusion.—Catholic Progress.—The 
Lifeboat, from the “Wreck Register” in which we find that from 
1854 to 1880, 51,841 wrecks have occurred on our shores, with a loss 
of life calculated at 18,550 human beings. The crews of the boats be- 
longing to the National Lifeboat Institution, it is satisfactory to learn, 
have, during the same period of time, saved 18,736 lives.—The Sunday 
at Home, containing the first chapters of a new serial story.—The 
Trish Monthly.—Nelson and Sons’ publications.—The Leisure Hour.— 
The Religious Tract Society’s publications.—The Sunday Magazine.— 
The Burlington.— Our Little Ones, a well-illustrated magazine, 
designed for the youngest children that can read, and those learning 
to read.—Part 8 of the Dictionary of Needlework.—The Atlantic 





Monthly.—The Penn Monthly.— Harper’s Monthly, in which the 
illustrated articles on ‘Journalistic London” are continued.—The 
Melbourne Review, which opens with an article against granting 
titles of honour to colonists by the Home Government. 
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IN ESTHETIC COLOURS AND EASTERN DESIGNS, 
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IN COTTON, WOOL, OR SILK. 
Prices from 1/- per yard. Patterns post free. 


LIBERTY AND CO., Meni oo RegENr STREET 
| 
FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS. 
J APAN ESE | From 15s per piece. 
LEATHER” 


| 
C. HINDLEY and SONS 
PAPERS. 290 to 204 424 OXFORD STREET, W. 


NO 














ALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
Artistic and Inexpensive. 





Poisonons, mineral, or spirituous ingredients are to be 
found in 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
which, for 80 years, has been considered the best and 
safest preparation for the hair,and is alw ays to be found 
in the nurseries of Royalty and the aristocracy of the 


world, 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 


is the purest and most fragrant Tooth-powder ever made, 
and contaius no mineral, acid, or gritty substances. 
_ Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ ar ticles. 


APOLLINARIS. 


LEAD, 


“ TONIC, anita ENLIVENING.” 
—Dr. THILENIvsS. 


Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 


“THE QUEEN OF the APOLLINARIS CO., Limited, 





TABLE WATERS,” | 19 REGENT STREET, 8.W. | 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW LIST, 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


MY DARLING’S RANSOM. By Richard Dowling, Author 


of “‘ High-Water Mark,” “‘ The Husband’s Secret,’’ ‘‘ The Myster oe Killard,’* 


&e. Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TINSLEYS’ MA AZINE, for 
1881. ‘‘My Darling’s Ransom ”’ will contain numerous Illustrations by Harry 
Furniss. Price ls. 


Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
A NEW WORK on COACHES and COACHING, by the AUTHOR of “The 
SILVER GREYHOUND.” 

ROAD SCRAPINGS. By Martin E. Haworth, late 
Captain 60th Rifles, Queen’ s Foreign Service Me:senger, M.F.H., Author of 
“The Silver Greyhound.” 

A NEW WORK of TRAVEL, by the Author of “SIX MONTHS in MECCAH,” 

MY JOURNEY to MEDINAH. Describing a Pilgrimage to 
Medinah performed by the Author, disguised as a Mohammedan, By Joun 
F. Keane, Author of “‘ Six Months in Meccah.’”’ 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 10s 6d, 

TRUST HER NOT. By Helena Gullifer. 3 vols. 

Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Map, 
price 12s. 


AMONG the SONS of HAN. Notes of a Six Years’ Tour 


in Various Parts of China and Formosa. By Mrs. Tuomas FrANcIs Hugues, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


The DUKE’S SWEETHEART. By Richard _ Dowling, 
3 vo. le 


Author of ‘The Mystery of Killard,” *‘The Husband’s Secret,’ 
(Just ready, 


A ROMANCE of REGENT STREET. By Annabel Gray, 
Author of “‘ Margaret Dunbar,” &c. 3 vols. 

LADY GLENDONWYN. By James Grant, Author of 
‘“‘The Romance of War,’ ‘‘ The Cameronians,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 

FRAGOLETTA. By “Rita,” Author of “My Lady 
Coquette,” ‘A Sinless Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 

MERELY PLAYERS. By J. FitzGerald Molloy (‘‘ Ernest 
Wilding’’). 2 vols 

The OLD FACTORY: a Lancashire Story. By William 


WESTALL, Author of “ Larry Lohengrin,” &c- 3 vols. 


CHLOE ARGUELLE;; or, Caricatures of the Humbugs. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Rebecca Rioter.’”’ 2 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand, 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY; 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS 


The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, — _— Justice of England, 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq, Q.C., 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., QC. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, E 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


sq. 
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ROBT. ROBERTS & CO. ’S CELEBRATED TEAS. 


12 lbh, AND UPWARDS CARRIAGE PAID. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS FREE BY 
QUEEN 


Established 1840. 


NO AGENTS.—All Orders and Communications Direct. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.— 

) The post of CURATOR in the SCHOOL of 
MODELLING from the LIFE is NOW VACANT. 
Hours of attendance, 6.0 to 8.0 p.m. daily. Salary, 
£100 a year. Also the post of TEACHER, in the 
CLASS of MODELLING for agen ined rs. Hours 
of Jattendenve, 2.0 to 6.0 p.m., on Saturdays only. 
Salary, £50 a re ar. Both these posts may be held 
by the same person, should any one duly qualified 
preseut himeelf. —Applie: utions, together with testi- 
monial:, to be addressed to the SECRETARY, Royal 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W., on or 


JANTED, 


\ 


not under 27 years. 
increased, 


re ade my, ania Cambridge. 


a Dee: mber Ist. 





‘hamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, my and sia 


INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 


for the GIRLS’ 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 
Knowledge of Latin, Euclid, Algebra, eith r French 
or German, and experience in school-teaching. 
Salary offered, £350 per annuum, 
with probable increase, as the numbers of the school | 
The Lady ‘chosen to stay three years at | 
her post, unless obliged to leave by health. 
allowed fer the journey, if Brisbane is reached by 
February Ist, 1832.—Apply to the MISTRESS, Girton 


aa INDIAN ENGINEERING 
ay COLLEGE, 


COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 

This College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training 
institution for those who purpose adopting the Civil 
Engineering profession in India or elsewhere are now 
offered to all persons desirous of following the course 
of study pursued there. 

A number of Students, not exceeding 50, will be 
admitted to the College in September, 1882.’ Candi- 
dates for admission must, on the Ist July, 1882, be 
over 17 and under 21 years of age, and must give 
satisfactory proof of their having received a fair 
general education. 

The Secretary of State for India will offer 16 ap- 

ointments in the Indian Public Works Department 
tor competition among the Students entering the Col- 
lege in September, 1882, at the termination of their 
prescribed three years’ College course—that is, in the 
summer of 1885. The Secretary of State for India 
will further offer two appointments in the Indian 
Telegraph Department among the same Students 
after two years’ course of study—that is, in the sum- 
mer of 1884. 

In the event of there being more candidates for 
admission than the College can receive, the preference 
will be given to qualified candidates according to 
dates of application for admission, 

For all further particulars, apply by letter only to 
the Seer: etary, Public Works Department, India Office,. 
8. or to the President, Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 

JULAND DANVERS. 


_ India Office, 4th November, 1881. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 
Head Master—HERBE ERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 


POST. 








a HEAD MISTRESS,! Two cLassICAL SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, | value of £50, and tenable at the School during resid- 
Requirements— | ence, will be ‘offered for competition in December. 


Candidates must be between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen years. Graduated papers will be set, and 
allowance made for age. 

The Examination will begin on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 15th, at 9 a.m. 

Candidates will be boarded and lodged at the School 
during the Examination. 

Apply to the Head Master, King Edward’s School, 
Bromsgrove. 


FRENCH PROTESTANT PASTOR 


Age, 





£100 | 














FRED. A. EATON, Secretary. Taian 
a ; Se ay SHE HEAD MASTER of the at Havre DESIRES to RECEIVE into his 
IRTH COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. WILLESDEN HIGH SCHOOL, London, N.W., | Family TWO or THREE Young ENGLISHMEN who 
a aera will be prepared to RECEIVE TWO BOYS into his | wish to LEARN FRENCH. “ferms, £15 a month. 
The COUNCIL of FIRTH COLLEGE, SHEF- House, after the Christmas Vacation.—For Prospectus, Havre presents the special advantages of a superior 
FIELD, are prepared to appoint a PROFESSOR of | &., apply to the Schoolhouse, Willesden, N.W. School of Commerce, and of a Class at the Lycée 
LITERATURE and HISTORY, who will be required ciiebon was ~| specially for English Pupils.—Communications — 
to give, in addition, Elementary Instruction in be addressed to the Hon. and Rev. W. H. FRE- 
Classics. The salary of the said Professor will be 3 CROFT, GODALMING, | MANTLE, 2 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, 

London, W. 


£300 per annum, with half the fees of his own classes. 
Candidates are requested to give full particulars, con- 
cerning experience, and any academical distine- 
tions they may have gained. The names of those 
gentlemen to whom references may be made should 
be given, but no testimonials need be sent unless 
they are asked for. Applications to be sent on or 
before December Ist, to 
ENSOR DRURY, Registrar. 

College, Sheffield, October 27th, 188i, 


PARES a Limited Number 





Charterhouse, and the oth 
Croft is on a fine and open 


or with cricket-field, adjoins. 
Fi arrangements are perfect, 





Mr. ALGERNON STEDMAN, M.A. Oxon, PRE- 


MEN for Entrance and Scholarships at Eton, Harrow, 


most beautiful part of Surrey. There is a good play- 
ground, with tennis-courts, &c., and a large heath, | 


of the SONS of GENTLE- 
Oxford M. A. and Barrister-at-Law (marr ied), 


an experienced and successful Tutor, residing in his 

own Villa, which is most beautifully and healthily 

situated, receives SIX PUPILS in delicate health. 

Special advantages for French Conversation.—W. 

—" CHATER, Les Rossignols, Hyéres (Var), 
rance, 


er Public Schools. High 
site in the healthiest and 


| YERES, “8. of FRANCE.—An 





The sanitary and domestic 
Prospectus on application. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER is NOW READY, and Copies can 
be obtained at all Booksellers’ or Railway 


Stations. 





A CHEQUERED CAREER ; or, 
Fifteen Years’ Vicissitudes of Life in Australia 
and New Zealand. In 1 vol. large crown 8vo, 
10s 6d, 





WITH the CAPE MOUNTED RIFLES. 
A Record of Service in the Native Wars against 
the Galckas, Gaikas, Pondos, &. In 1 vol. demy 
8yvo, 103 6d. 





ALSO, IMMEDIATELY. 
A HUNTER’S WANDERINGS in 


AFRICA: being a Record of Nine Years’ Sport 
and Travel in the Far Interior of Africa. By 
FREDERICK COURTENEY SELOUS. With 19 Fuall- 
page Illustrations, and some smaller ones, 
engraved by Whymper and Pearson, and a Map. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 21s. 





LETTERS of the late CONNOP 
THIRLWALL, Bishop of St. David’s. In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 28s. One Volume edited by ArTHUR 
PenruyN STANLEY, D.D., late Dean of West- 
minster. The other Volume edited by J. J. 
STEWART PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough ; 
and the Rev. Lours Stokes, b.A. 





IN and ABOUT DRURY LANE, and 


other Papers. By the late Joun Doran, F.S.A. 
In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 243. 





The FRENCH COURT and SOCIETY 
in the REIGN of LOUIS XVI. and DURING the 
FIRST EMPIRE. By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, 
Lady Jackson, Author of ‘‘Old Paris,” “The 
Old Régime,” &c. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 
with several Portraits, 24s. 


—_—__—_—_ 


DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in 
SICILY. By Frances Et.iot, Author of “ The 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy.” In 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, 21s. 





The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY, from 
the German of Professor Max DuncKEeR. By 
Dr. EveLyn Appotr. The Fifth Volame. In 
demy 8yo, 21s. 





The HISTORY of the GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French of 
M. TutErS, By FreDERICK SHOBERL. With 41 
fine Engravings and Portraits, engraved by Wil- 
liam Greatbach. A New Edition. In 5 vols. 
demy Svo, 36s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





M®:. GILLESPIE DICKSON (of 1 
Inverleith Row, Edinburgh), proposes, on 
and after April 3rd next, to RECEIVE, at Westfield, 
Partickhill, Glasgow, THREE or FOUR BOYS, 
between the ages of 3 and 10 years, or GIRLS, 
between 3 and 12, for Board and Education. 

The house of Westfield stands in a garden of two 
acres, to the west of Glasgow. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM commences on FRIDAY, 
January 27th. 

Entrance Examination on January 26th. 

For particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRICH, 
Esq.. Secretary. 


Q' ERSLADE PREPARATORY 
. SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A,, late Fellow of C. C.C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for tho 
Classical or Modern Sides of the Public Schools, 





27 PaTERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 
Messrs. HODDER § STOUGHTON have Just Published :— 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Steel Portraits, price 24s. 


THE LIFE AND SPEECHES 


OF THE 


RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 


By GEORGE BARNETT SMITH, 
Author of “The Life of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.,” &c. 


The Times says :—“ Mr. Barnett Smith’s book will be welcomed by a large number of 
readers. He has taken great pains to make his story at once accurate and full. He has 
evidently had access to private sources of information, for he gives accounts of Mr. Bright’s 
family and personal life that it would otherwise not have been possible to give. He has 
searched the records of the Anti-Corn-Law League, he has unearthed notes of unreported 
early speeches, he has followed his subject through all the steps of his subsequent career.” 


Next week will be published, in crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
COUNT CAMPELLO: an Autobiography. 
Giving Reasons for Leaving the Papal Church. 
With an Introduction by Rev. WILLIAM ARTHUR, M.A. 


THE LATE PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 
FROM LOG CABIN to WHITE HOUSE: the Story of 


President Garfield’s Life. By W.M.Tuarer. With a Brief Supplementary Chapter, ‘‘ From the Whit? 
House to the Grave.” New Edition. With fine Portrait, cloth extra, price 5s. 
“One of the most romantic stories of our time,’’—British Quarterly Review. 


NEW and CHEAPER ISSUE, price 10s 6d. 


The ENGLISHMAN’S CRITICAL and EXPOSITORY BIBLE 


CYCLOPADIA. Compiled and Written by the Rev. A. R. Fausset, M.A., Rector of St. Cuthbert’:, 
York, Joint Author of “‘ The Critical and Experimental Commentary.”’ 
This is a handsome 4to volume of 769 pages (2,260 columns), with over 600 Wvodecuts, and has ben de. 
scribed by the Guardian as “a rich and full storehouse of Scripture knowledge. Tae literary execution of 
the articles is excellent.” 


HODDER and STOUGHTON beg to call the attention of Clergymen, 
Ministers, and Bible Students generally to the following 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 
Evirep By REV. SAMUEL COX. 
FIRST SERIES, 
COMPLETE in TWELVE VOLUMES (With Inder Volume). 
Published Price, £4 Ills Od. 
NOW OFFERED, UNTIL THE 30th of NOVEMBER, FOR 


£2 10s Od.—Cash with Order. 











This Valuable Library of Biblical Studies and Expositions includes, among 
many other important Contributions :— 


The Eprror’s Commentary on Job, with new Translation. 

Professor FAIRBAIRN’S Studies in the Life of Christ. 

The DEAN of PETERBOROUGH on Ecclesiastes. 

Professor PLumpTRe’s Popular Exposition of the Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia. 

The DEAN of CANTERBURY’s Papers on Jeremiah. 

The late Btsuop of St. Davip’s Notes on Romans. 

Professor GopET on the Prologue of St. John’s Gospel; the Resurrection ; and the Holiness 
of Christ. 

Canon Farrar on the Septuagint and the Talmud. 

Rey. S. Cox’s Commentary on the Book of Ruth. 

Professor Davipson on the Wisdom of the Hebrews. 

Professor A. B. Bruce on a Chapter of Gospel History. 

Dr. SANDAY on the Value of the Patristic Writings. 

Professor REYNOLDs’ Commentaries on the Pastoral Epistles. 

Dr. Morison on Hebrews, and the Christology of St. Paul. 

Rev. J. Rawson Lumpy on the Epistles of Peter; and the Gospel in the Epistles. 

Professor Massir’s Word Studies in the New Testament. 

Rey. J. AGAR Beet on the Greek Aorist. 

Dr. D. Brown on the First Two Chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. 

Very Rev. R. Payne Smitu on Samuel and the Sehools of the Prophets. 

Rev. JosepH Hammonp, LL.B., on the Vindictive Psalms Vindicated. 

CriticaAL AND Expository Essays, by Dr. Dykes, Dr. Matheson, Professor Milligan, Professor 
Findley, Rev. Rayner Winterbotham, Rev. Samuel Cox, Canon Westcott, D.D., Marcus 
Dods, D.D., &c. 


Early remittance should be made to the Publishers or through any Bookseller, as 
this offer only applies to the month of November. 








London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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CHARTALINE BLANKETS AND-~ QUILTS, 











WARM, LIGHT, ELEGANT, AND CHEAP. 
Size, 3 ft. by 5 ft. ........0006 1s 61 per blanket. Size, 5ft. by Sft.........00 2s 6d per blanket. 
» 3Sft. Gin. by 5ft....... ls 94 - » oft. by 6ft.. .. 23 11d ; 
»» ft. by Sit. .......00... 23 01 %” 59: Rb WF FE, covsnccceees 3s 5d ” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

Should any diffienlty arise in purchasing these Blankets, Messrs. HENRY and CO. will forward, on 
BO a yh astm of the above, carriage paid, to any Railway Station in England or Wales, on 
receipt of 3d per Blanket extra, or will pay carriage on Five Blankets to any Station in the Unitei Kingdom. 

Price Lists of the Soft-Finish Blankets and Quilts, post fre, on application to HENRY and CO., 
12 Dantzic Street, Manchester. _ 


WILLS? si WILLS’ 


, NEW PRESSED CIGARETTES 
‘“¢ GEN. GARFIELD | ‘neuen. cue ’ 


Price 6d per Case of 10. 
W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, . 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





CIGARETTES. | 








THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


INFANTS 
AND 


| 
F OO D INVALID S. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British Mepicat Journat.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE oF THE MANUFACTURERS. 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


N EA V E’S. | 
| FOR 


SOLD 


POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 


NELSON'S 
GELATINE, 


AND 


BEEF-TE A. 


SOLD BY GROCERS, &c. 





SOUPS, 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY | 
OF THE ' 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. | 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 


‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 

| 

| 

| 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
Ww. E.C.. LONDON. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS, 


THE GreaT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain tu prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 





ee 


TATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


The First Ordinary Meeting of the present i 
will be held on Tuesday, the 15th inst., res 
one. —— =, College Entrance, Strand, 

.C.), with the President, JAMES CAIK , 
CB, F.RS, in the Chair, F sabes 

t is understood that the “Land Question” wi 
be the subject of Mr. Caird’s Sane te ns 

The Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m. 


A TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
—FIRE and LIFE. Established 1808.—92 
Cheapside, I..C. 
Forms of Proposal and further information on 
application to RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
> ESTABLISHED 1782, 
nsurances against Loss by Fire and Lightni 
effected in all parts of the World. Wikies 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
_JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 














ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL Kinps, 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE, 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT Ska, 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILirTy, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £230,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonvs ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTUR FIve Years, 
£1,630,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 

Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Caleutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 

ore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 

okohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office, W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedie Street, London, 1831. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Depo:it at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase ana sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 


URKEY, PERSIAN, 


AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO, 


Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREXT, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. ist 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878- 




















GOLD MEDAL, 


BRxv« Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 





ee PROVISLONS 
anc 


poreD MEATS; also, _ 





ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
PURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES — for INVALIDS, 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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READY NEXT TUESDAY, 4to, price Two Guineas. 


A 


DESIGNED BY 


BIRTHDAY BOOK 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


THE WORK IS PRINTED IN COLOURS ON HAND-MADE PAPER, 


AND IS ILLUSTRATED BY FIFTEEN FULL-PAGE WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, REPRODUCED IN THE 
HIGHEST STYLE OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


London : 


SMITH, ELDER, 





and ©O., 15 Waterloo Place. 





DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, 


Patience, and Endurance. Post 8vo, 63. 


SELF-HELP: with Ilustrations of 


Conduct and Perseverance. Post 8vo, 6s. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble 


Characteristics. Post 8vo, 6s. 


THRIFT: a Book of Domestic 
Counsel. Post 8vo, 6s. 

“The good which these books have done to their 
rillions of readers is quite beyond computation. 
They have always been practical, wholesome, and 
inspiring. ”— Havper’s Monthly Magazine. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : 


Workers and Tool Makers. Post 8vo, 63. 


The HUGUENOTS: their Settle- 


ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illus- 
trated by 9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings 
on Wood. 5 vols., 37s 6d, 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. 


With Portrait etched by Rason, and Illustrations 
by Groxrcr Rein, R.8.A. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, 
Geologist and Botanist. With Portrait etched by 
Rason, and numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 

2s. 


Tron 


“The life of some very obscure indivilual may 
supply adwiratle matter for the real'ty of rowance. 
Thus, in singing out these self-reliant individua!s who 
have raised themselves to distinction by self-help, Dr. 
Smiles has hit upon a most happy vein. Who can 
fail to follow with the closest interest the achieve- 
ment of those adventurous engineering knight-errants 
who vanquished by the vigorous efforts of their br ains 
the material ob-tacles which had been baffling our 
progress? Ncr is it merely intke story of their most 
celebrated feats that the Stephensons, or Arkwrights, 
or Brunels, impress us. heir whole experiences 
from their parish schooldays, were a tattle that 
ended in the triumph of faith. In the face of dis. 
couragements aud difficul ies they are carried along 
by the natwral bent that is always irresistible ; aud 
otten, fortunately for society, beyond either reason or 
control. Edward, the Banffshire naturalist, Dick, 
the Caithnes:--hire geologist, conld hardly have ima- 
gined in their wildest dreams that Mr. Mudie would 
have been circu'ating their memo‘rs by thousands. 
Yet for once the readers of the fashivmable world 
have been just a3 generous in their appreciation ; for 
the lives of the humble shoemaker and baker are 
pregnant with lessons and their practical il.ustra- 
tions.’’—Blackwood’s Magazine. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Eleventh Ecition, post free, ME Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Sneces=fal Method of hy 
this Disease. By Ronert G. Watts, M.D., F.I Tea 
&c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. 
Fleet Street. 


NGLO. AMERICAN MI METHOD; 0 or 

a New and Infallible System to LEARN in 

Three Months how to Read, Write, and Pronounce 

Correctly the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By D. 
FALLON, B.A., K.L.H. Cloth,8vo »pp.791, price ‘8s. 

London : 1: DULAU and Co., 37 Soho Square, 


Cloth gilt, 5s. 
IND in ANIMALS. By Professor 
i D. Lupwie Bucuner. Translated from the 
German by ANNIE BESANT. 
FREETHOUGHT PUBLISHING 
cutter Street, London, E.C. 


MircHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 





Company, 28 Stone- 





Miss JAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
On Thursday, November 17th, in 3 vols. 
TWO MEN anda MAID. By the 
Author of ‘ The Queen of Connaught,” &e. 
F. V. WHITE and CO., 31 Southampton Street, 
Strand. 


; “At all Libraries, in 3 vols, 
WITH COSTS. y Mrs. Newman, 
Anthoress of ‘* The Las* ve the Haddons,’’ &e. 

*** With Costs’ is both clever and entertainiug.” 
Atheneum. 

** Nora Grey is a lovable heroine.”’ 
F. V. WHITE and CO, 31 
Strand, 


—Academy. 
Southampton Street, 





At all Libraries, in 2 vols. 
A RUINED LIFE. By C. C. de Rocfort. 
Translated by S. Russe. 
“The English reader will iind a great deal to 
instruct and to astonish.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 31 Svuthampton Street, 
Strand. 
t all Libraries, in 2 vols. 
ALICE WARNER. By Mrs. John 


ALLEN. 
“Will plevse the majority cf novel-readers.”’ 
Court Journal. 
F. V. WHITE and CO, 31 Southampton Street, 
Strant. 


SECOND. EDI’ TION NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, col. bourds, 2s 64; cloth, gilt edz 2e8, 33 6d. 
NTRANGE CLU ES; or, Chronicles of 
J a City Detective. 3y JamES M‘Govan, Author 
of “ Brought to Bay ”’ and ‘* Hunted Down.” 

“Nowhere in the English language, so far as we 
know, are there any detective stories which cin 
equal these for imterest and genuine ability.”— 
Scotsman. 

EpinsurGH PUBLISHING 
SIMPEIN, MARSHALL, 


Co., Edinburgh; and 


and Co., Loudon. 


Mr. SPENCER’S DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. 
No. VILI.—Fvlio boards, price 30s. 
HE FRENCH CIVILISATION. 
Classified and Arranged by HERBERT SPENCER. 
Compiled and Abstracted by James CoLLIER. 
Wititrams and Noraate, 14 Henr'etta Str et, 
Covent Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Just publis! ned, ‘Is, po: +t free. 

R. MARTINEAU.—The RELA- 
TION between ETHICS and RELIGION. An 
Address at the Opening cf the Session 1831-1832 of 
Manchester New College of Loudon. By James 

Martineau, LL.D., D.D., Principal of the College. 
WIituiams and NorGate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Just out, price aa Shilling. 
CIENC i, PRAYE R, FREE-WILL, 
and MIR ACLES. An Essiy, reprinted from 
the Dublin Review of April, 1367. By WILLiamM 
GeorGe Warp, D.Ph. 
Borns and Oates, 17 Portman Street, W. 


TEW CORN EXCHANGE, SHEF- 
FIELD : see The BUILDER (4d, by post 454), 
for View and Plan; Views, Kelso Abley; and of Art 
Gallery, Liverpool—Are hit-ctural Asthetics—Pras- 
tical science Here and Abroad—Costless Power—Mr. 
Street’s Address at Institute—Builders’ Beuevolent 
Dinner—Modern Fastbourne-Works in Oxford— 
Continental Gatherings, &.—46 Catherine Strect, 
and all Newsmen. 


HRISTMAS PRE SENTS.—Nothing 

is so h‘'ghly appreciated as a case of GRANT’S 

MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be 

ordered of any Wine Merchant. Queen’s Quality, as 

supplied to Her Majesty, 42: per dozen. Sportsman’s 

Special Quality, 503 }er dozen.—Manufacturer, T. 
GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition, the First, and the ovly First, Order of 
Merit, for their Old Irish Whisky, by a special Jury, 
after the fullest examination contirmed by a Govern. 
ment analysis. Quotations on application to DUN- 
VILLE and CO., Limitei, Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at ‘thei ir Lond A — cs, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


| 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES IN 3 VOLS, 


My Lord and My Lady. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” &c. 3 vols. 
Miss Daisy Dimity. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Queenie,” &c. 3 vols. 


Sophy; or, the Adventures of 
a Savage. By VIOLHbT FANE. SxEconp EpITIon. 
“*Sophy’ is the clever and original work of a 
clever woman. Its merits are of a strikingly unusual 
kind.”—The World. 


Till Death Us Do Part. By Mrs. 


J. K. Spenper, Author of ‘* Godwyn’s Ordeal.’”’ 


Little Fifine By Mrs. 


Macquorp, Author of “ Patty,” &e. 
HURST and BL ACKE TT, Publishers. 


RT and LETTERS. An Illustrated 

a Monthly Magazine of Fine Art and Fiction. 

Price One Shilling. Conducted by J. COMYNS CARR. 

ConTENTS OF NOVEMBER NomMbBer.—Now ready. 

SUNRISE ON THE Dutcn Coast. Frontispiece. 
Engraved by F. Meanl'e, after the Painting by 
Hendrik Willen Mesdag. 

. Martano Bernarpo Fortuny. With Engravings 
from the ‘Bookworms,’ ‘*‘ Moor of Tangier,’’ 
“Gounod’s Faust,”’ and Portrait of M. D’Epinay. 

. Svow in Spring. By G. H. Boughton, A.R.A. 

Engraved by C. Swain. 

Lace-MAKING AT Burano. 

Ilustrations. 
Freperick WALKER. (Conclasion.) With En- 
gravings from the “ Gipsies,” ‘‘The Unknown 
Land,” and “The Temptation of St. Anthony— 
Walker.’ 

5. THe Partazzo Veccu10, FLORENCE. 
Illustrations. 

. Story, ‘‘ WHom THE Gops Love.” 

7. ART NOTES, &c. 

REMINGTON and Co., 134 New Bond Street, W. 


5 ioe oe ARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 304, is NOW READY. 
1. Tue REVISION OF Tr 


CONTENTS. 
New TESTAMENT. 
THE PAsT AND FuruRE 
ParrtY. 


_ 


to 


69 
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Due ce 


Porr’s Works. ) 
Luxury, ANCIENT AND ng 

. JEBB'’S ATTIC OraTORS. 

. Fatr-TRADE AND BritisH Lapour. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
83 (late 39) Oxford Street, W., &c. 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE, 
Bedsteads of best make only. 


aon 





BEDDING of Guarantcel Quality, made on the 
Premises. 
—_* WALNUT MACHINE-MADE 


CABINET FURNILURE. 
A large Stock of CHEAP, USEFUL, and SOUND 
FURNITUR: of the above make, on view at prices 
usualiy charged for ordinary Deal. 


FURNITURE for BED, DINING, and DRAWING 
ROOMS 

And every Article for complete House Furnishing. 
Special arrangements made with reference to 

credit, without in any way altering the system of 

plain figures and fixed prices, thus retaining to the 

purchaser all the advantages of prices arranged for 

net cash 

wt sLIAM S. BURTON, Gener: 

Furnishing Tronm« onger, by appointme ont ¥ 
H.R Hi. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues, containing 
850 illustrations, post free. 
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The Circulating Library is kept amply supplied with all Important Works of the Present and Past Seasons, and includes the most 
Recent Foreign Publications and the Newest Music. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


Comprises an English and Foreign Circulating Library, provided with all the Best and Newest Literature, a Library of Vi 
Instrumental Music, a Reference Library, Reading, Writing, and News Rooms, supplied with the Daily and Weekly Journals 
Drawing-Room, Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Smoking-Room, and all the appliances and comforts of a First-class Club. 


ocal and 
» Ladies” 


*,* All the Books in the Library, both English and Foreign, are available for Subscribers, without distinction as to amoants of Sub 


ecriptions; and Subscribers, at their option, may have volumes of Music, instead of Books. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


















TOWN. | CLUBS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS 
HALF-YEAR. ONE YEAR. | ie 
CLASS. EY ae & 2s. d. | CLASS. ONE YEAR 
A—TWO VOLUMES...... sik ooses Ty 012 0 Ta 20 | F—TWELVE VOLUMES ....... ’ &. d. 
B-—THREE VOLUMES .......... : rv sie : 18 ; 1 11 : | G—TWENTY VOLUMES.. ante : 
C—FOUR VOLUMES, delivered free .. 4 22 | Anda T ] arr neneeeesseeene 
D—SIX VOLUMES" do. do. .. 116 0 $30 | eal emadeal Guineas, 
E—EIGHT VOLUMES do. do. .. von: OB O45 440 | COUNTRY. 
And Two Volumes for each additional Guinea per annum. Sets of Books are | CLASS ae get R. ONE YEAR, 
divided, * meet the eran of Subscribers. a ; : | Hi—FIVE VOLUMES esd 140 . . : 
Subscribers D and E are entitled to all the Club privileges, including the use of I—NINE VOLUMES. ..........0.. cesses 116 0 $ 36 
the Reference Library, the Reading and Writing Rooms, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, | K—TWELVE VOLUMES 280 446 
&c , and are also entitled, upon a further payment of Two Guineas per annum, to IL.—FIFTEEN VOLUMEsS ... - ££ 8 @ 5.6 6 
introduce One Friend into the Rooms set apart for Members. \ M—EIGHTEEN VOLUMES ...........cccce000.00005 3 12 0 6 6 0 


Subscription N, to Club privileges only, as described above, Two Guineas per Annum. 

Subscribers I and K are entitled to all the Club privileges as above, 

Subscribers I, and M are entitled to the Club privileges for themselves and for one additional member of the family. 
Boxes for the Conveyance of Books to Country Subscribers are provided by the Library free of charge. 





THE DINING ROOMS. 


The Dining Rooms are open for the supply of Luncheons, afternoon Teas, and Dinners, and Members of the Library will also be able to 
make arrangements for Dinners to Private Parties. 

The Club Dinner, price 3s 6d, is served every evening, Sundays included, from 5.30 to 8.80 p.m. 

pres po _ P.O, Orders should be made payable to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, the Librarian, who will prompily furnish all further information 
upon application, 





SURPLUS BOOK'S. 


Surplus Copies of important Works withdrawn from circulation for Sale at the lowest Current Prices. The November List of Surplus 


Pooks post free on application. 
THEATRICAL TICKET OFFICE. 


A Theatrical Ticket Office is now open, at which Seats can be booked in advance for all the Operas, Theatres, Concerts, &c. Seats 
secured by letter or telegram. Special Terms to Subscribers to the Library. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
STOCK-EXCHANGE SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT OLLEGE HOME 


FOR GIRLS, 


ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 











Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which Larce Prorits are 
being realised at a Minimum Risk. ROTECTION FROM FIRE, 


Special Circulars Gratis on Application. —_* AND MAY’S 
READING MERCURY —“ With most satisfactory results to their clients.'.——MIDLAND COUNTIES 


HERALD.—“A considerable profit is shown in their operations." —~CATHOLIC TIMES,—: The profits are aca SAFETY MATCHES. 
practically indefihite..—_STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER.—‘ Recommends itself as being both safe and EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


lucrative.’’——WORCESTER HERALD.—“ No danger of the investor getting out of his depth.”—— ADVANTAGES 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—“ Intending investors will do well to give them instructions.” Are not POISONOUS. _ 
Are free from SMELL. 





W.GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. Are Manufactured 
. mee, <i J err fi oi GS Without Phosphorus. 
Are perfectly harmless 
| To the Operatives employc d. 
| Are very DAMP-PROOF. 
| LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
| 


| EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. einai TO HEALTH. 

DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 

aa THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. [ra Se 


: ‘ i Slee ¥ anes Coe Ae * : fee Gold Meda’, Paris, 1878. — First Award 
Dr. HASSALL says :— Bote ercliont Quality. e, well Matured, and of very | and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


saan Nitinonaesn FRY’S JRRv’S CARACAS COCOA. 
WHISKY. (The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. ‘§ 


**A most deticions and valnable 
20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


KINAHAN’S 











| | article.”’—Standard. 

| ——————— — Sagi PARTE 
ee, | } PURE COCOA ONLY. 

| 

| 

| 

| 








'FIRYS COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA fru Strictly pure.’—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.I.C., F.C.S8., City Analyst. Bristol. 

FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


For Gout and Indigestion. He ae 7 nana nce 
Safest aperient for delicate z LE 3 3 = E 
M A G N E S | A . Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, BERS BE OED aeuks BERECTS cf ABL 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. | AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. | in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
A and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the Constitation. Sold by Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Any 
dyspeptic sufferer aware of tae fying, 
regulating, and gently aperieut powers of these Pills, 
should permit no one to cloud his judgment or to 
warp his course. With a box of Holloway’s Pills, and 
attention to its accompanying ‘‘ Directions,’ he may 
feel thoroughly svtistied that he caa ly and 


A pure Solution. . m 
DINN EF OR D’S _ feritctrthamnand Heatache, 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S , 
CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- EXT RACT 





= 









riced substitutes being in the market (some- | : Page eee : 
times a ied t 4 isloadi os “i OF M EA T | effectnally rele ise himself from his miseries, without 
ee aie tras ee eading analyses), . | impairing his appetite or weakening his digestion. 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- *,* In use in most houscholds throughout the | This most excellent melicine acts as a nervine and 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and kingdom, Pee d - e by aiding nutrition, and b —" 
clearness, is pronounced by all com ; ; nvalids. | thousand annoying for:us of nervous complaints. 

rs lle P <r y competent An invaluable and palatable tonic for I | oceasional resort to Holloway’s remody will prove 
authorities to be the best. PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY | highly salutary to all persons, whether well or ill, 

: AND WEAK DIGESTION. | whose digestion is slow or {mperfect, a con lition 

z nitns ly wi ee c , 
oe Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Ask for the Lickig COMPANY’S Extract, | usually evidenced by weariness, langaor, list!e-snes8, 


Z.iebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it, and despondency. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


This day is published, in crown Svo, 7s 61. 


DICK NETHERBY. By L. B. Walford, 
Author of ‘ Mr. Smith: a Part of his 
Life,” ‘Cousins,’ ‘ Pauline,” ‘* Troublesome 
Daughters,” &c. 

This day is published, New Edition, complete in 1 vol. 


The SCOT ABROAD. By John Hill 
Burton, D.C.L., Author of “The History of 
Scotland,” “The Book-hunter,” &. Crown 8vo, 
103 6a. 


The PRIVATE SECRETARY. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 253 6d. ; ; : 
«4 yemarkably intercsting and indeed masterly 
creation...... It is performed here with the ease of 
effortless strength, and it is only on reflection that 
we perceive how great atriumph of subtle and delicate 
art has really been achieved.’’—Spectator. 


This day is published. 


The HAIGS of BEMERSYDE. 
Family History. By Joun Russexu, 
octavo, with Illustrations, 21s. 

“My. Russell’s account, well anthenticated in every 
articular, of the experiences of a long line of Border- 
and lairds, even more faithfully, though quite un- 

pretentiously, reflects the course of their native 

country’s history during more than seven centuries, 
and is thus almost as full of fascination for the 
general student of Scottish history as it can be for 
the most eager and critical succes or of the late 

Robert Mylne......Our outline has unavoidably failed 

to do justice to the variety of information and enter- 

teinment contained in Mr. Russell’s valuable and 
delizhtful volume.’’—Saturday Review 


A 


Large 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
WORKS ON AGRICULTURE. 


Third Edition. 


The BOOK of the FARM. Detailing 
the Labours of the Farmer, Farm Steward, 
Plougbman, Shepherd, Hedger, Farm Labourer, 
Field- Worker, and Cattleman. By Henry 
SterHens, F.R.S.E. Lilustrated with Portraits 
of Anima's painted froia the life, engraved on 
Steel, and 557 Engravings cen Wood, New Edition. 
Two large volumes, half-bound, £2 10s. 

“We can unreservedly commend this new edition, 
and we should augur well for the egr cultural future 
of this country, if it could find a place on every 
farmer’s book-shelf. It is in its favour that it 
contains within four covers all the book-larning a 
farmer need know.’’—Saturday Review. 

‘We assure agricultural students that they will 
derive both p'easure aud profit from a diligent 

erusal of this clear directory to rural labour......We 
ave thoroughly examined these volumes ; but to give 
a full notice to their varied and valuable contents 
would occupy a larger space than we can conveniently 
devote to their discussion; we therefore, in general 
terms, commend them to the careful study of every 
young mau who wishes tO become a good, practical 
tarmer.’’—Times. 


The BOOK of FARM IMPLEMENTS 
and MACHINES. By J. Siigur and R. Scorr 
Burn, Engineers. Edited by H. Stepnens. 876 
Engravings. Uniform with ‘The Bouk of the 
Farm.” Half-bound, £2 23, 


The BOOK Of FARM BUILDINGS, 
their ARRANGEMENT and CONSTRUCTION. 
By Henry STEPHENS and R. Scorr Burn. 1,045 
Engrav ngs. Uniform with ‘The Book of the 
Farm.” Half-bound, £1 11s 6d, 


This day is pyblished. 


ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. By the late Pro- 
fessor J. F. W. Jounsron, of Durham; and 
CHARLES A. CAMgRO¥, M.D., Professor of 
Chemistry to the Rofal College of Surgeons, and 
the Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland, &e. 
Twelfth Edition, revised and brought up to the 
Present Time. Feap. 8vo, 6s 64. 

_ “Viewing the book in its present form, as a whole, 

it may safely be pronounced, not merely a treasury of 

useful information, but a medium for the inculeation 
of sound, and in the highest sense practical, principles. 

It would be a happy day, not merely for the agri- 

cultural interest, but for England in general, if 

firming were generally carried on in the light of the 
law laid down in these pages.”’—Cheinical News. 


CATECHISM of PRACTICAL AGRI- 
CULTURK. By Henry Sreruens, F.R.S.E., 
Author of ‘‘The Book of the Farm.” A New 
Edition. With Engravings, 1s. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S CATE- 
CHISM of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. A 
New Edition, revised and extended, being the 78th 
Thousand. By Cuartes A. CAMERON, M.D., 

a F.R.G.S.I., &e. With Engravings, Is. 

. “This catechism, which is written in simple and 

intelligent language, is a useful and instructive hand- 

book for farmers; it will no donbt be a favourite 
amongst agriculturis's.”’—Farmers’ Herald. 

“It is an admirable compendium of the e'ements of 
atricultural chemistry, and forms an excellent intro- 
daction to a more detailed study of the subject. Its 
clear, concise, and simple way of stating facts renders 
it specially serv'ceable for the study of the young in 
rural districts; and practical farmers would find it 
very usefulas a summary cf chemistry and geology 
in their relation to agriculture.” —Aberdeen Journal. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 


| CITY OFFICE—2 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 





Many Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of the New Season are in Circula- 
tion at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





From its commencement, the original purpose of the Library 
The best Books of every shade of 
opinion on all subjects in which the great mass of readers seek for 


has been kept steadily in view. 


information, have been taken in large numbers—Hundreds, and in 
some instances Thousands of Copies of the Leading Works of every 
Season having been placed in circulation to meet the requirements of 
Subscribers. 

Additional Copies of all the best New Works in History, 
Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the 
Higher Class of Fiction, continue to be added as the demand increases ; 
and arrangements are made with the Leading Publishers for an 
ample supply of the Principal Books already announced for the New 
Season, and of all other Forthcoming Works of General Interest as 
they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Or Two Guineas per Annum for Four Volumes at One Time of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 





TERMS FOR COUNTRY LIBRARIES AND BOOK CLUBS. 


CLASS A.-FOR THE NEWEST BOOKS. 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES AT ONE TIME, FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM: 


and Three Volumes for every additional Guinea. 


CLASS B.-FOR OLDER BOOKS. 
TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES AT ONE TIME, FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM: 


and Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 





The above Terms of Subscription are admitted to be the lowest 
on which it is possible for any Librarian to guarantee a constant 
supply of Popular Books. 


REVISED LISTS of WORKS recently added to the Library, and Catalogues 
of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and 
will be forwarded on application. 





All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, may 
also be obtained by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


anl (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


AND SEVERAL ADJOININ 3 HOUSES in MUSEUM STREET & LITTLE RUSSELL STREET. 





KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALF- 


CENTURY: By Count Orst. Witha Portrait of Napoleon ITL.,and Four Wood- 
euts from Original Drawings by Dr. Connew, illustrative of Scenes in the 
Early Life of the late Emperor of the French. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The MARRIAGES of the BONAPARTES 


By the Hon. D. A. Bineuam, Author of ‘‘ The Siege of Paris.’’ 2 vols. crown 
8yo, 2ls. 


The LIFE of GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI. 


By J. Toeopore Bent, Author of “ A Freak of Freedom; or, the Republic 
of San Marino.’’ With a Portrait, engraved on Steel, by H. Adlard. Crown 
8vv, price 7s Sd. 


The EARLY HISTORY of CHARLES JAMES 


FOX. By George Orro Trevetyan, M.P. Cabinet Edition, being the 
Fourth, crown 8vo, 63. 


LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 


By his Nephew, GrorGe Orro TreveLYAN, M.P, Popular Edition, being the 
Fourth, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


REMINISCENCES. By Tuomas Cartyte. 


Edited by James AntHONy FroupE, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8yvo, 18s. 


HISTORY of ANCIENT EGYPT. By Grorce 


Rawiixson, M.A, Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University 
of Oxford. With Map and 261 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 63s. 


ENDYMION. By the Right Hon. the Earn, 


of Beaconsrinip, K.G. ‘ Quiequid agunt homines.’’ Cabinet Edition, 
crown 8yo, 6s. 5 


THE HUGHENDEN EDITION. 
The NOVELS and TALES of the EARL of 


BEACONSFIELD, K.G., from ‘‘ Vivian Grey,” to ‘Endymion.’ With 
Maclise’s Portrait cf the Author of ‘‘ Vivian Grey,” a later Portrait from a 
recent Photograph, and a Vignette to each volume. 11 vols. crown Svo, 42s. 


The WIT and WISDOM of BENJAMIN 


DISRAELI, EARL of BEACONSFIELD, K.G., collected from his Writings 
and Speeches. Crown 8vo, 6s, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


POETICAL WORKS of JEAN INGELOW. 


Collective Edition, with Two Vignettes. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 12s. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By Joun Tynpatt, 


F.R.8. Sixth Edition, revised and augmented. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 16s. 


ESSAYS on the FLOATING MATTER of the 


ATR, in Relation to Putrefaction and Infection. By Jonny Tynpatt, F.R.S, 
With 24 Woodeuts. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SUNSHINE and STORM in the EAST; or, 


Cruises to Cyprus and Constantinople. By Lady Brassry. Cabinet Edition, 
with Two Maps and 114 Illustrations (including 9 Full-page) engraved on wood, 
chiefly from Drawings by the Hon. A. Y. Bingham. Crown 8vo, 7s 61. 


A VOYAGE in the ‘SUNBEAM ;’ our Home 


on the Occan for Eleven Months. By Lady Brassry. Cabinet Edition, with 
Map and 65 Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 

SCHOOL EDITION, with 37 Illustrations, feap, 8vo, 2s. 

POPULAR EDITION, with 60 Illustrations, 4to, 6d. 


HISTORY of the TWO ULSTER MANORS 


of FINAGH, Coanty Tyrone, and COOLE, otherwise CASTLE ATKINSON, 
County Fermanagh, and of their Owners. By the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Betmore, K.C.M.G. 8vo, 103 6d. 


The UNICORN: a Mythological Investigation. 


By Rozert Brown, Jun., I’.S.A., Author of ‘‘ The Great Dionysiak Myth,” 
&c. With Frontispiece and Five Illustrations engraved on Wovod. 8vo, 3s, 


CATESS DICTIONARY of GENERAL 
BIOGRAPHY. Third Edition, revise 1 throughont, with nearly Four Hundred 
Memwirs 2nd Notices of Persons recently Deceased. 8vo, 28s. 


AMERICAN FARMING and FOOD. By 


Finiay Dun, Anthor of “ Landlords and Tenants in Ireland,’ &. Crown 
8vo, 10s Gd, 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND Cos 
NEW BOOKS. 





Now ready, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of W. M. 
THACKERAY. Chiefly Philosophical and Reflective. 


‘The anonymous compiler of this handsomely-printed volume has executed his 
(or her) task with excellent taste and discretion.” —Daily News, 


Now ready, crown 8yo, 3: 6d. 


TANTLER’S SISTER, and Other UN- 
TRUTHFUL STORIES: being a Collection of Pieces written for Public 
Reading. By Epwarp F. Turner, Author of “ T. Leaves.” 


“Each one of the thirty short sketches is full of the flavour of genius, now and 
then, indeed, recalling some of Dickens’s best touches.’—Nonconformist. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
JOHN BARLOW’S WARD. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


“Very well constructed, and perhaps one of the most amus‘ng that we have 
read during this season.’’—Public Opinion. 


JULIAN KARSLAKE’S SECRET. By Mrs. 


J. H. NEEDELL. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


In the SPRINGTIME. By I. Henderson- 
Browne. 3 vols, post 8vo. [Ready this day. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 








In One Volume (1,010 pages), medium 8yo, cloth, 163, 


THE TWO HEMISPHERES: 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT of the COUNTRIES and PEOPLES 
of the WORLD. 


By GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A. 


Tllustrated by above Three Hundred Wood Engravings. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





EIGHTH THOUSAND, Revised and Enlarged, 80 Pages, 8vo, price 1s, post free. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 


With Suggestions towards a Publi: Religious Service in 
Harmony with Modern Science apd Philosophy. 
An exceedingly interesting pamphlet.—Echo. , 
It is reverent in tone, discriminating in judgment, and catholic in spirit.--Inquiver. 
Dealing with religions progress and advance, it contains matter and 
suggestions which should be read, especially by members of Assemblies and 
all interested in the foundations of religion.—Glasgow Herald. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





YHE HAMNET SHAKSPERE. Edited by Atian Park 
Paton. 
4. Timon of Athens, 2s 6d. 
5. Winter’s Tale, 3s. 
Vol. I., Five Plays as above, 163. 
6. Coriolanus, 3s 6d. 
7. Julins Cesar, 2s 6d, in December. 
8. Anthony and Cleopatra, 3s, early in 1882. 
London: Lonamans and Co. 


1. Macheth, 2s 6d. 
2. Hamlet, 3s. 
3, Cymbeline, 3s. 





THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES ARE THE BEST 
TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 


HENRY W BEDFORD, 
67 REGENT STREET * 
(Next door to St. James’s Tall), 
AGENT FOR THE COMPANY, 


Has the Largest Stock in England, including the PRIZE-MEDAL WATCHES 
of PARIS, SYDNEY, PHILADELPHIA, and MELBOURNE. 


In Sterling Silver Cases from £2 10s, and in 18-Carat Gold Cases, 
from £8 8s. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE 
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GEORGE BELL AND _ SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 752 pp., 163. 

A SUPPLEMENTARY ENGLISH GLOSSARY. Contain- 
ing 12,000 Words and Meanings occurring in English Literature not found in 
any other Dictionary. With I:lustrative Quotations. By T. Lewis 0. 
Davies, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary Extra, Southampton, Author of ‘“ Bible 
English.” 

«he work is a welcome contribution to English lex‘cography. Tothegeneral 
reader, beyond its mere value as a vocabulary of strange or unusual words, it 
will be interesting for the variety of quotations; while to the student it will be 
valuable for the lizht it throws on our language an? the eccentricities of our 
writers. ‘The refereuces are as a rule iull, and so far as we have tested them, 
correct.”’—Athenwum. . ~ 

“Mr. Davies has done a mo=t useful work in comp'ling the word-catalozue 
before us......It is a monument of care and industry, and will be of extreme use 
to every future worker in the same field.”,— Academy. 

2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 

ELEMENTARY RELIGIOUS TRUTHS, Gathered from the 
FIVE BOOKS of MOSES, forming a suitable Foundation for a solid Religious 
Education among the Rising Population, and mote especially that of the 
Jews. In a Course of Lectures, compiled from the Notes of the Rey. R. 
CEcIL, late Minister of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Row, London. Edited by 
the Rev. W. Cecit, M.A., Rector of Longstanton, St. Michael, Cambridge. 

{Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.} 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 8s 6d. 

LEGENDS and LYRICS. By Abetatipe Anne Procter. 
New Edition. One Vol., with new Portrait, etched by C. O. Murray, from a 
Painting by Mme. Gaggiotti Richards, 

Medium 16mo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 2s 64. 

The ANGEL’S STORY. By Aperarme Anne Procter. 

With Eight Illustrations by Charles O. Murray. 


Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 

ENGLISH SONNETS by ‘POETS of the PAST. Selected 
and Arranged by S. WappineTon, Editor of ‘‘ English Sonnets by Living 
Writers.” 

Sir SAMUEL FERGUSON’S POEMS. 


CONGAL; a Poem in Five Books. Feap. 4to, handsomely bound, 
12s. 


POEMS. Demy 8vo, fine toned paper, 7s 6d. 

“Asa poem, it is unquestionably one of the finest products of Irish genius,”’— 
The Catholic World. 

“And so we part company with Sir S. Ferguson, hoping that what we have 
said may induce some who are i morant of Gaclic literature to readhim. If they 
do so, they cannot fail, under his guidance, to take an interest in a subject about 
which English readers in general have always been singularly incurious.’’— 
Guardian. 


COVENTRY PATMORE’S POETICAL WORKS :— 
AMELIA, TAMERTON CHURCH TOWER, &. With Essay 


on English Metrical Law. Pst 8vo, 6s; roxburghe, 7s. 

The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Fifth Edition, post 8vo, 63; 
roxburghe, 72. 
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